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ACT I. 

An ante-room in the Marquis of Steventon's house during- 
a ball. A number of women, all admirably dressed, and all 
looking attractive under the carefully shaded electric lights; 
are either exchanging mild banter with their partners, who 
have escorted them from the ball-room, or whispering 
scandal to each other. Miss Wyatt has just performed a 
"cake-walk," and is surrounded by an applauding group, 
prominent among whom are the Hon. Jasper Twelvetrees, 
Lord Marchmont,.Mr. Hanttaford and two ladies. Miss Tiny 
Mornington and Lady Parchester, The three men differ 
only from the crowd of others — who all wear the same kind 
of white waistcoat cut to the same angle, the same eyeglass 
and the same smile — in that Mr. Hannaford has the reputa- 
tion of being a wit. Lord Marchmont a philanthropist, and 
Mr. Twelvetrees a cynic. Of the ladies who are with them 
it need only be said that Miss Wyatt z's young while Miss 
Mornington /oois young ; Lady Parchester is a tired woman 
to whom going to a ball is only a shade less tedious than 
staying at home. 

Hannaford. {leaving Lady Parchester a7id bow- 
ing low before Miss Wyatt) Miss Wyatt, my homage 
at your feet ! After seeing you dance, I at last un- 
derstand the meaning of the word " Evolution I " 

Tiny, {fanning herself) That's a doubtful com- 
5 
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pliment to Miss Wyatt. Mr. Twelvetrees should re- 
sent it. 

Twelvetrees. i^puzzled) Why? I don't see — 

Tiny. Mr. Hannaford implies that Miss Wyatt had 
a monkey at the other end. 

Miss Wyatt. Oh ! 

Hannaford. Miss Wyatt, our friend Miss Mor- 
nington corrupts my text. The dictionary meaning of 
the word evolution is " the appearance, in orderly suc- 
cession,, of a long train of events." You supplied the 
long train, and we, breathlessly, beheld — 

Lady Parchester. Oh ! 

Hannaford. — the events. 

Tiny, {to Lady Parchester) Yes — white and pink. 

Miss Wyatt. Oh, Lady Parchester, what does he 
mean ? I guess it's something unkind. 

Twelvetrees. Don't be alarmed. Miss Wyatt : 
Mr. Hannaford's utterances have no meaning ; he's 
satisfied if they sound clever ! 

Miss Wyatt. {moving to Hannaford) A little too 
tiever for me ! Do you ever come off that fence, Mr. 
Hannaford ? 

Hannaford. Dear queen, why not climb up ? 
There's room enough for two ! 

Miss Wyatt. Thanks — I don't like sitting on 
spikes ! — Say, who's the melancholy Jacques over 
there, talking to our hostess ? 

Hannaford. Oh, that's our son-in-law, Frobisher. 
Don't you know him ? 

Twelvetrees. {moves to Hannaford) 

" Millionaire, married to Marquis's daughter. 
Can't dance, so he's taken to whiskey and water ! " 
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Hannaford. Oh, I'll cap that. 

" Millionaire, married to daughter who's frisky, 
Driven by Dallas to soda-and-whiskey ! " 

Lady Parchester. {ty Tiny) And they say we 
talk scandal ! 

Tiny. Dogs will bay at the moon ! 

March MONT, {interrupting) Miss Wyatt, I beg 
that you will not allow your candid American mind to 
be clouded by these base detractors. 

Hannaford. {to Twelvetrees) Enter virtue on 
a giraffe I 

Marchmont. In the first place Frobisher doesn't 
drink ; in the second his wife isn't frisky, Dallas being 
merely an amiable person, a friend — with whom she 
flirts, as I dare venture to suppose they even flirt in 
America. 

Tiny, {to Lord Marchmont) Lord Marchmont, 
I forgive you your revoke last night ! 

Hannaford. {to Miss Wyatt) Marchmont has 
the crystal ignorance of the hereditary legislator. He 
discusses improved sanitation, sewage-farms, and simi- 
lar airy trifles. He's an amateur philanthropist, like 
Frobisher — 

Twelvetrees. {mevhig to Hannaford) Who is 
now gloomily approaching ! 

Hannaford. Frobisher ana he both sob over the 
•working classes, and howl for millenniums. {Hefoints 
to Jack) Oh, look at him ! Isn't he happy ? He 
sees the writing on the wall. Add Hamlet to General 
Booth and flavour with Tolstoy — you have our son-in- 
law : 

Tiny, {rising) Add Punch to his dog Toby, and 
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cook in vinegar — you have Mr. Hannaford ! (Hanna- 
TORD takes her hand) 

Hannaford. Thank you, dear Bishop's daughter I 
Add you to me, and we have — 

Tiny. Titania and Bottom ! {turns to Jack, wha 
has come to them) How are you, Mr. Frobisher ? 
{they shake hands. Tiny and Lady Parchester go off) 

Hannaford. Ah, Frobisher ! Let me introduce 
you to Miss Wyatt. Miss Wyatt is the most glorious 
exponent of the mystic measure known as the cake- 
walk. Do you dance it ? 

Jack. I'm afraid it's not quite in my line. 

{TTie music strikes up and the people straggle back to the 
ball-room.) 

Hannaford. Miss Wyatt, shall I conduct you to 
the scene of your next triumph ? 

Miss Wvatt. Let me remember who my partner is : 
{she cotisults her programme) Yes, please. 

{She moves off, leaning on Hannaford's arm ; the others 
all follow : Jack atid Marchmont are the only ones 
who remain. Jack Frobisher is a strong, big man of 
35 or 36 : clean-shaven, with clear deep-set eyes, and a 
smile that can still be frank and almost boyish. At 
present, however, he is looking weary and depressed. 
Marchmont saunters up to him.) 

Marchmont. Bored, Frobisher, eh ? 
Jack. Rather. And you ? 

Marchmont. Oh, I'm used to it. I shall slip off 
very soon, and go to the Club. Come ? 
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Jack. My wife's here. 

Marchmont. Of course — I forgot. By the way, 
I'm afraid we shall want some more money for those 
model dwellings of ours. 

Jack. Not from me. We've sunk too much already 
— we're being robbed right and left. 

Marchmont. Oh, one always is robbed, you know ! 
But it's very good work — 

Jack. It would be, if we looked after it ourselves. 

Marchmont. My dear chap, what can we do ? Live 
there, and keep the books ? Have you tried living in 
Stepney ? 

Jack. Well, I've not spent all my life in Mayfair. 

Marchmont. Don't be extreme, Frobisher I 

Jack. That's always the cry . . . Oh no, I won't 
be extreme — but not another penny from me till a 
proper use is made of the money, and it goes into the 
pockets of the poor devils who need it ! 

(Jack £^e(s tip and paces the room ; Marchmont shrugs 
his shoulders ; the Marquis and Lucy come in from 
the ball-room. The Marquis is a gentleman of ex- 
quisite breeding and courtesy. His voice is soft and 
gentle, and his manner ingratiating; he has the 
amiable weakness of wishing to appear fifteen years 
younger than his real age, which is 65. Lucy is an 
exceedingly pretty and charming girl of 20.) 

Jack. Why, Lucy, not dancing ? 
Lucy, {zvith a pout) I was engaged to Lord 
Marchmont — 

Marchmont. {going quickly to her) Oh, Lady 
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Lucy, a thousand apologies ! Frobisher and I were 
discussing our model dwellings. Will you forgive me ? 
Lucv. Yes, but come quick! It's the loveliest 
■waltz, and half over already ! 

(Marchmont offers his arm, and they go into the ball- 
room together.') 

Marquis, {with mild derision) Model dwellirigs, 
eh ? Homes for the pampered poor ? Humanity, 
humanitomtity, as somebody calls it ! 

Jack. We take our pleasures one way or another. 
Mine at least are harmless. 

Marquis. H'm — well — the word possesses also an 
invidious sense, as implying a certain naivete .... I 
confess I am sorry to see you invading the domain of 
the dowager and the parson. However, each man to 
his folly — Tell me, do you know Hankey Bannister ? 

Jack. I've heard of him, of course— I may have 
met him. 

Marquis. They say his mine is one of the richest 
in the world. He is a man worth cultivating. Lady 
Westerby has promised to bring him here to-night. 
And, by the way, you have a prejudice against that 
estimable lady — 

Jack. I hardly know her. 

Marquis, (chuckling') There was a little episode 
in her youth, of course — but when a wealthy banker 
marries a — damsel — he provides her, as it were, with a 
new passbook, eh ? 

Jack. My objection is to her brother. 

Marquis. Dallas ? A most agreeable person. 
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Alethea is dancing with him now ; it was she who told 
us to ask him. 

Jack. Yes. He is a friend of hers — he amuses, 
her, I suppose. 

Marquis. It was for that very reason that Dallases 
were created — to amuse our women. Failing that, 
they turn to religion. My lady wife has turned to 
religion. You don't want Alethea to become like her 
mother ? 

Jack, {with a smile) Well . . . 

Marquis. An awkward question, I admit, to put to 
a gallant man. Let us see, now — I wonder what the 
correct answer would be ? There's the pedantic reply, 
of course — but that is pedantic. One would have to- 
be charming, without being flowery, and compliment 
both ladies. Now I wonder — 

Jack. The man is a foolish, vapid creature — 

Marquis. Dallas ? So much the better. The 
sensible husband rejoices when his wife selects a 
fpolish Dallas to flirt with. 

Jack. That is unfortunately not my point of 
view. 

Marquis. Make it your point of view, my dear 
fellow, or what is even better, have no point of view at 
all. The age we live in is an elastic age ; we must all 
be elastic to-day. Heaven, if I chose to worry ! Has. 
Alethea told you about Max ? 

Jack. Yes. 
■ Marquis. Think of it, the young rascal I His own 
sister's companion. My wife has very properly packed 
the little lady off at once. 

Jack. What will become of her ? , 
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MARQ0IS. That is scarcely my concern. The girl 
is pretty, and the world is big. 

Jack. Admirably put, but — 

Marquis. There is no " but," it is admirable. Ad- 
mire, and imitate ! I suspect you of a habit of 
brooding over things — 

(^T/ie music has stopped, and a few people have come into 
the room.) 

Jack. We cannot all h^^ve your happy disposition — 
Marquis. Every pavement has its sunny side — we 
have only to exercise proper selection. Dear me, is 
that Lady Daintree — you will excuse me — 

{He threads his way hastily through the dancers, who are 
returning, passitig Alethea, who has come in with 
Dallas. Lady Alethea Frobisher is a beautiful 
blonde of 2^ ■ she has eyes thai are of the deepest shade 
of blue, and hair of the lightest browjt. She laughs 
easily, happily ; there is a certain gay irresponsibility 
about her that is curiously fascinating, and in itself 
disarms criticism. Mr. Dallas differs very little from 
the other men around him, except that he has possibly 
more assurance, carries himself exceedingly well, a?id 
has about him something of the indescribable atmosphere 
of I'homme d bonnes fortunes.') 

Dallas. All alone, Frobisher ? Have you been 
practising the cake-walk ? 

Alethea. (laughing) Fancy poor Jack doing 
anything so frivolous ! 
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Dallas. Your husband is a philosopher, Lady 
Alethea ; he despises us mere worldlings. 

Jack. On the contrary, my dear Dallas — I efavy 
you profoundly. 

Dallas. Do you though ? Well, I would cheerfully, 
change places. 

Jack. What ! Would the butterfly turn elephant ? 

Dallas. Now I put it to you. Lady Alethea, am I a 
butterfly ? 

Alethea. I regard you as a most substantial, solid 
and meditative person. Jack, will you fetch my fan ? 
I left it in the ball-room. 

(The mitsic starts. The dancers return to the ball-room. 
Jack among them.) 

Dallas. Your husband doesn't like me. 

Alethea. He wants everyone to be as serious as 
lie is. (sits in settee) Ah me ! 

Dallas. You sigh ? 

Alethea. It's a dreadful thing to be serious. You 
never are. 

Dallas. Is that a quality .'' 

Alethea. It's a relief. 

Dallas. Don't you think I mean what I say to you? 

Alethea. Dear me, no. Unless constant repeti- 
rtion be a pyoof of sincerity. 

Dallas. I don't think you quite know me 

Alethea. That is probably the reason for my liking 
you. , 

Dallas. Then you do like me ? (he kneels on the 
sofa) 
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Alethea. I am prepared to give you a certificate in 
writing to that effect. 

Dallas. They say there are sixty-seven different 
ways in which a woman can like a man. 

Alethea. Really ! And in how many ways does a 
man like a woman ? 

Dallas. Two. He either likes her or he loves her. 

Alethea. And in how many ways does a man love 
a woman ? 

Dallas. I should have said there are several. Now 
I know there is only one. 

Alethea. How dull ! And do you really wish me 
to believe that you love all women in precisely the 
same way ? 

Dallas. I love one woman, and only one. I 
thought you knew it. 

Alethea. (merrily) She has not honoured me 
with her confidence. Here comes Jack with my fan. 
You had better go and have an ice. And please ask 
Alice Sabinet to dance. 

Dallas. If you wish it. But — 

Alethea. She has scarcely danced at all, poor 
darling. 

Dallas. I obey, {he rises, lows, and goes as Jack 
returns) 

Alethea,- (taking the fan) Thank you. Tell me, 
why were you so rude to Mr. Dallas ? 

Jack. Was. I rude? 

Alethea,. You cultivate a deliberate boorishness. 
Is it because you are rich ? 
. Jack. J don't think I pride myself on my money, 

Alethea. You seem to, Mr, Dallas is my friend. 
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He treats you with scrupulous courtesy. Why should 
you be rude ? 

Jack. I really didn't mean to be. 

Alethea. You are uncivil to every man I care for. 
The fact is you hate me to speak to a man at all. 

Jack. Ally ! 

Alethea. Yes, it's true. You would like to shut 
me up in a harem and do nothing all day but listen to 
your schemes for workmen's dwellings and improve. I 
sanitation. Why don't you discuss them with Mamma': 
You ought to have married Mamma. 

Jack. You are very cruel to me. 

Alethea. You are cruel to yourself. You mope, I 
want to laugh. 

Jack. We used to laugh— together. 

Alethea. On our honeymoon. You were nice — 
then. But we've been married three years, and row 
you want me to be dull, and a dowdy, I'm sure you 
disapprove of my dress. 

Jack. 1 should like to kiss you (kneels on 

Ottoman) And I will too 1 (lie kisses her : she defend- 
ing herself feebly, murmuring, Oh, Jack, you'll make me 
so untidy !) 

Alethea. Why were you so rude to Mr. Dal- 
las ? 

Jack. I'm sorry if I was rude. 

Alethea. He's going to take me to supper. Do 
you object ? 

Jack. No 

Alethea. That's fortunate. He's the best dancec 
in the room. Why don't you dance ? 

Jack. I wish I could. 
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Alethea. It's a marvel to me how you ever made 
all your money ! 

Jack. Am I such a fool, do you think ? 

Alethea. Oh no, but so helpless ! Though, of 
course, your sheep multiplied, and all you had to do 
was to cut off the wool. Anyone could have done that. 

Jack. Is that what Mr. Dallas says ? 

Alethea. Now aren't you a goose ? Do you think 
he talks about you ? You're a baby, that's what you 
are — a jealous baby. 

Jack. Yes, I'm jealous. 

Alethea. I don't mind that in the least, only please 
don't show it. Here comes that odious Mr. Hanna- 
ford : — I'm afraid I'm engaged to him — 

(Hannaford and Tiny have come in together.^ 

Tiny. Good night, Alethea — I'm oif. 

Alethea. Bridge ? 

Tiny. For an hour or two. I promised the 
Duchess. We're wasting time here. 

Alethea. Mind you're not late to-morrow ; we'll 
start directly after lunch. 

(Tiny gives a laughing nod, and goes; Hannaford 
moves solemnly to Alethea.) 

Hannaford. Lady Alethea, this is my dance. 

Alethea. I make the stipulation that you shall 
limit yourself to three epigrams. 

HAiJNAFORD. Shall you fast while I feast ? 

Alethea. That is quite beyond me ; but it shall 
count for one. You have only two left. 
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i^She rises and takes his arm. As they go they meet 
Hankey Bannister and Lady Westerby. Mr. Ban- 
nister is a burly, thickset man, with a big, good- 
natured face, now beaming with excitement. His 
.clothes have been made by a good tailor, but they sit 
somewhat strangely upon him. Lady Westerby is a 
handsome itwman of 4£, tall and stately, 7vith a 
singularly melodious voice.) 

Alethea. {to Lady Westerby) Oh, Guin, how 
late you are ! Please talk to poor Jack. He's so 
■dull. (Alethea ^(7f J on Haviviaford's arm, folloroed by 
ike others. Hannaford whispers an epigram) That 
makes two, Mr. Hannaford. {they go ; Jack advances 
.to Lady Westerby) 

Jack. Good evening. Lady Westerby. 

Lady Westerby. I'm bringing an old friend to you, 
Mr. Frobisher. 

(Hankey comes forward laughing, with outstretched 
hands.) 

Jack. Why, it's Mad Jim ! 

Hankey. Jack 1 Well met, old pal, well met 1 

{They shake hands with the utmost vigour and cordiality) 

Lady Westerby. Mad Jim ! 

Jack. You must forgive us, Lady Westerby — we 
haven't met since we were in Queensland together, a 
^ood many years ago — I raising sheep, and he pros- 
pecting for gold. No wonder that I didn't know the 
name of Hankey Bannister r 

(Lady Westerby sits on the ottoman, looking smilingly 
from one man to the other.) 

2 
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Hankev. {gleefully) It sounds better than Mad 
Jim, don't it, your ladyship ? We called him Fighting 
Jack out there. 

Ladv Westerby. Mr. Frobisher is wondering how 
I came to know you. Please tell him. 

Hankey. Now .' 

Lady Westerby. Yes. 

Hankey. (tvith sudden gravity) A sister of mine 
was in London, some few years ago, when I hadn't a 
penny to send her ; and she fell in with Lady Wes- 
terby, who stood her firm friend. The poor girl's dead 
now, but her letters were full of Lady Westerby ; and 
my first visit in town was to her, as my first nugget 
went to her that I picked up. 

Lady Westerby. With a note — " from Helen Ban- 
nister's brother." And I mean to launch that brother, 
and find him a wife. No, Mr. Frobisher, I do not 
intend to marry him myself. Mr. Bannister did me 
the honour to propose, as a matter of duty and grat- 
itude, within forty-eight hours of his arrival. 

Hankey. Oh, Lady Westerby, that was a secret ! 

Lady Westerby. I think your friend Fighting Jack 
dislikes me, but I have a great respect for him.. 
Perhaps he won't dislike me quite so much now? 

Jack. As my father-in-law would say, that is an 
awkward question to put to a gallant man. I have 
never disliked you. Lady Westerby, but it has been my 
misfortune not to know you. Now that I do know, I 
am very anxious to know moi^-. 

Lady Westerby. Your answer has all Lord Steven- 
ton's eloquence, with, I trust, more than his usual 
sincerity. And now of course you two are anxious to- 
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be alone. I will go the moment you have told me why 
you were given those nicknames. 

(Hankey is about to speak, but Jack stops him') 

Jack. Never mind about mine ; but I will tell you 
■why he was called Mad Jim. He had got a fancy into 
his head that because he was the seventh son of a 
seventh son he possessed strange powers of second 
sight 

Hankey. {roaring with laughter) Oh Lord, how 
sure I was ! 

Jack. And he used to dig in the unlikeliest and 
most impossible places, because he had a sort of intui- 
tion that he would find gold there — but he never did. 
And he would start again, somewhere else, with unim- 
paired confidence. So you've struck it, Jim ? 

Hankey. Struck it rich. Jack, rich. 

Lady Westerby. There must have been a method 
in his madness, after all ! — And why was Mr. Frob- 
isher called Fighting Jack ? 

Hankey. A set of blacks went mad on rum, at- 
tacked a lonely farmhouse, killed the man, and carried 
off his wife and child. Jack went after them single- 
handed 

Jack. That will do, Jim, thank you. They called 
rne Fighting Jack, Lady Westerby, because it was a 
wild country, and a man had to use his fists a bit, and 
be handy with his gun, so as to keep fellows like our 
friend Jim here in order. 

Hankey. Yes, he was Boss out there, he made the 
"laws ! What Fighting Jack said had to be done, and 
everybody knew it. 
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Jack. Tut, tut 



Lady Westerby. How is it we never hear of your 
Australian experiences, Mr. Frobisher ? 

Jack. I doubt whether they would contain muck 
that would interest 

Lady Westerby. {rises) I shall ask, on some: 
future occasion, to be allowed to judge that for myself. 
And now I will keep my word, and leave you two to 
your talk. Au revoir ! {she goes into the hall-room. 
Jack and Hankey sit down on settee) 

Hankey. Well, Jack, old pal ? I told you I'd get 
there in time ! 

Jack. I've wondered over and over again what had 
become of you, Jim. We were pals, we two — why 
didn't you let me know — when things went against you ? 

Hankey. I left Queensland owing you a pretty tidy 
pile; and since then I've been wandering all over the 
world, and poor as Job till eighteen months ago ; then 
I struck it, in Arizona. When I came here to-ni_ght. 
Lady Westerby mentioned you ! Frobisher ! I hadn't 
forgotten the name ! ^^'ell ! And here we are, we 
two, in a Marquis's parlour ! 

Jack. And how long do you mean to stay here,. 
Jim? 

Hankey. {laughing) Stay, is it? I'm here for 
good 1 When do you mean to go back to Queensland t 
You're tidily fixed up, her ladyship tells me ? 

Jack. I've a house in Grosvenor Square, a place in 
the country, a shooting-box in Scotland, a yacht on the 
Solent— 

Hankey. Jimini ! And you married the daughter 
of a Marquis ! 
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Jack. Yes, I married the daughter of a Marquis. 

(I^ORD Drayton (Max) a pleasant looking young 
fellow of 2Si with an amiable, rather weak face, has 
slipped into the room ; and, after a hasty look round, 
taps Jack on the shoulder) 

Jack. Max! (introducing) My brother-in-law, 
Lord Drayton — Mr. Bannister. 

Max. (nervously) I want a word with you — 
quick ! 

Jack, {to Hankey) Excuse me one moment. 
(Hankey moves away) 

Jack, {severely and a trifle contemptuously) Well ? 

Max. Don't you be down on me too ! I want 
your advice ! 

Jack. It's a bit late for that. You sliould have 
come before. 

Max. It was only found out to-day. And, I say, 
they've turned her out ! 

Jack. So I hear. 

Max. It's awful to think of ! I haven't a cent. 
What can I do ? 

Jack. There's only one thing to do. 

Max. Will you stand by me ? 

Jack. I'll come to your room by-and-bye, and we'll 
have a talk. 

Max. Before you go, to-night ? 

Jack. Yes. 

]\Iax. Promise ? 

Jack. Yefs, I'll come, (dancers straggle in — Max 
goes quickly, shaking Jack eagerly by the hand) 
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Hankey. Nice-looking boy. Seems a bit worried ? 

Jack. A little adventure with his sister's com- 
panion. 

Hankey. What ! You don't mean — ? The black- 
guard ! I beg your pardon 

Jack. So you should ! It's the merest trifle. 
Lord Steventon has done the right thing — the lady is 
gone. My dear chap, a girl more or less ! In our set 
these things don't count. 

{Enter Alethea and Marchmont followed by Lucy 
and a number of others) 

But see, there's my wife — come with me, I'll introduce 
you. {he takes Hankey icf) Ally, this is an old 
friend of mine, Hankey Bannister. My wife and her 
sister, Lady Lucy Derenham. 

Alethea. Glad to meet you, Mr. Bannister. You 
knew Jack, in prehistoric days ? 

Hankey. Old pals, he and I, my lady. Fighting 
Jack, we called him out there. 

Alethea. Fighting Jack ! Oh, how nice. I didn't 
know he could fight. Can you. Jack ? 

Hankey. Got a fist like a sledge-hammer, my 
lady. 

Alethea. Really ? There, I've discovered a 
quality in him at last ! Lucy ! Have you ever noticed 
Jack's fist ? Fighting Jack, they called him. And so 
you've found gold, Mr. Bannister ? 

Hankey. Yes, I have, my lady. BucketsfuU. 

Alethea. How nice. And it sounds very easy. 
All one has to do is to go somewhere, borrow a pickaxe, 
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and dig. If I were a man I'd start for somewhere to- 
morrow. 

Hankey. I've come back with a pile, but there's a 
^ood many bones, by the banks of the river, that the 
ravens have picked clean. 

Alethea. Ugh ! Mr. Hannaford would make an 
•epigram on that, wouldn't he, Lucy ? I wish the 
ravens would make an epigram on Mr. Hannaford — 
he has bored me so terribly ! Jack, Mr. Bannister 
must dine with us to-morrow. You'll come, won't 
you ? Used Jack to be very talkative when you knew 
him, Mr. Bannister ? 

Hankey. He was never a man to waste words, my 
lady. 

Alethea. Oh, that's very diplomatic, isn't it, Lucy ? 
See, here's papa. Papa is pufifing, which is a sign of 
deep agitation. Do you want Mr. Bannister, papa ? 
He is telling me how to find gold. {The Marquis /«3J 
come in, and goes to Hankey, wiih outstretched hand, 
Jirueding Dallas and Lady Daintree) 

Marquis. My dear Mr. Bannister, Lady Westerby 
assures me that you and Jack are old friends. I need 
scarcely say that Jack's friends are mine, {he shakes 
Hankey most cordially by the hand) I'm sorry you 
have come so late. Do you wish to dance ? Lucy, 
have you any dances left ? 

Lucy. Not one, papa. 

Marquis. Never mind a broken heart or two, my 
-child ; make room for Mr. Bannister. Give him the 
■next. {Music starts) 

Lucy, {coyly) Mr. Bannister has not asked for it 
— he may not want it. 
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Hankey. (^eagerly) Oh, but I do ! Only I can't 
dance — I mean to learn. 

Alethea. That shows a proper spirit — Jack de- 
spises dancing. (Dallas comes up and bows) Are you 
my partner, Mr. Dallas ? Lucy, give Mr. Bannister 
his first lesson — how to sit out a waltz 1 

(Lucy puts her arm through Hankey's ; they all move' 
off i7ito the ball-room, leaving Jack and the Marquis 
alone together) 

Marquis. He seems a verj'' pleasant person. Jack 
— that friend of yours. A trifle rough, of course — but 
the material is sound — it only needs poUsliing. Yoa 
will put in a word for me ? 

Jack. For you ? 

Marquis. These men are always floating companies- 
— he mi^t like my name on the Board. 

Jack. I'm afraid the public have grown rather sh3r 
of titles on a prospectus. 

Marquis. {ruefully) That's so, unfortunately. 
There was a time when I could get a thousand guineas- 
down, and three hundred a year, for signing my name. 
Oh, we've fallen on evil days ! But, my dear boy, I 
am ridiculously hard up. And I've just had a little 
flutter in Kaffirs — that has £uttered the wrong way. 

Jack. I thought you had made up your mind to- 
leave the Stock Exchange alone. 

Marquis. It was Oldenburg himself who gave me 
the tip. Oldenburg ! At the Carlton — I had invited 
him to lunch. Buy Koffymodders, he said. He even 
went so far as to urge me to stake my undergarments- 
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on Koffymodders. And Koffymodders have gone 
down ever since. 

Jack. Naturally. 

Marquis. And, till my rents come in, I am . , . just 
a trifle . . . inconvenienced. 

Jack. How much do you want ? 

Marquis. My dear fellow, there is a directness 
about that question which jars. (Jie moves away) 

Jack, {grimly) To what extent may I be per- 
mitted to oblige you ? 

Marquis. Ah 1 My dear boy, if you could spare a 
thousand — 

Jack. I will pay it in to your account at Coutts'a 
to-morrow. But you will forgive me if I — 

Marquis, {stopping him with a gesture) If I ever 
touch Kaffirs again, may I — become a teetotaller. 
And vegetarian. No, you needn't be afraid ! I met 
Oldenburg in the Mall to-day and had the satisfaction 
of cutting the odious creature dead. But, by the way. 
Jack — this Mr. Bannister — is he married ? 

Jack. No. 

MaRQUis. How about Lucy ? 

Jack. She is in love with her cousin. 

Marquis. At her age one is always in love with a 
cousin ! Do what you can. 

Jack. In what way ? 

Marquis. My dear boy, we shall have every dow- 
ager in full cry after Bannister, and Lucy, poor child, 
is practically motherless, now that my misguided lady 
wife concerns herself solely with what is passing in 
Heaven ! 
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'(Hankey and Lucy have come in, and stand by the 
door, talking') 

Jack. Lady Westerby has constituted herself Ban- 
nister's guardian. 

Marquis. But you, as an old friend, would of 
course have great influence. A word from you ! And 
I flatter myself that you — who are de la maison — can 
recommend it. 

Jack, {quietly) I have been most extraordinarily 
fortunate. 

Marquis. When first I set eyes on you I divined 
your quality. The future of my poor Lucy disturb 
me at times; men are so mercenary nowadays ! See, 
here they are — they are getting on splendidly, {he 
goes to them) Well, Mr. Bannister, have you had your 
first lesson ? 

{Mr. Wilfred Renton, a good-looking, fresh-coloured 
youngster, comes in, and throws reproachful glances at 
Lucy) 

Hankey. Not in dancing, my lord ; and admira- 
tion comes natural. 

Marquis. Your exile has not blunted your wit. 
Ah, you are going to supper ? {there has been a 
movement among the guests ; Wilfred approaches Lucy 
and offers his arm ; Marquis, Jack and Hankey talk 
at hack) 

Wilfred. You'll go in with me, Lucy ? 

Lucy. Will I? Won't I? That depends. I'm 
•doing a little speculation in Gold Mines. 

Wilfred. Lucy ! 
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Lucy. My dear Wilfred, don't be silly ! Please 
retire into the background, with the grace that be- 
comes you. 

Wilfred, {reproachfully) You gave my dance to^ 
that fellow — 

Lucy. Of- course I did. Go and look for an 
heiress. 

Wilfred. Lucy ! 

Lucy, {merrily) How well you do it ! Just the 
right tone of voice. And the look — B.42, wasn't it ? 

Wilfred. So the moment has come when my 
heart is to break ? 

Lucy. Remember our compact : 

Too poor to woo, 
We can't be true. 
So now, 3hoo ! 

{she gives him a playful push) 

Hankey. (turning and seeing Wilfred) Is this 
the gentleman whose dance I commandeered ? 

Wilfred, {indignantly) Yes. 

Hankey. Lady Lucy, I'll play the noble Roman, 
and resign you to him. {yVn.VRS.vi gurgles his grati- 
tude, and goes off quickly ivith Lucy, who flashes the 
sweetest smile at Hankey) 

Marquis. Well, we must find you another partner. 

Hankey. Guess I'll stay here, if I may, and have 
a bit of a talk with Jack. 

Jack. I'm afraid I'm engaged to Lady Carstairs. 

Marquis. I will make your excuses to that lady ; 
and venture, however inadequately, to take your 
place. Stay with your friend. We three will have a. 
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little supper to ourselves, later on ! {the Marquis 
goes into the ball-room, the others all pass out to the left) 

Jack (moves to fireplace and sits on fender) Well, 
Jim ! And what do you mean to do here ? Marry, and 
.settle down ? 

Hankey. That's so. I'll do like you. 7'// have a 
liouse in Grosvenor Square, a place in the country, a 

shooting-box in Scotland, a yacht on the where ? 

{sits on settee) 

Jack. The Solent. 

Hankey. And a yacht on the Solent. By George, 
it makes my mouth water ! You see a lot of people ? 

Jack. We have house parties in the country right 
through the autumn. 

Hankey. You've a big place, eh ? 

Jack. Forty bedrooms. 

Hankey. Jimimi ! I'll have forty bedrooms, too ! 

Jack. With a man or woman in each one of them 
-whom I don't care a rap about, and who don't care a 
Tap about me. 

Hankey. Swells ? 

Jack. They're known as " The Smart Set." 

Hankey. Is it difficult to get into "The Smart 
Set ? " 

Jack. What are you worth ? 

Hankey. It'll figure something Uke forty thousand 
a year. 

Jack. Then you'll be welcome everywhere. 

Hankey. As easy as that, eh ? H'm — I had 
hoped it was a bit harder. ... Of course, you had 

the luck to marry Lady (lie tries to remember the 

name) 
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Jack. Alethea. 

Hankey. Lady Alethea. Pretty name. I say, I 
like her sister. 

Jack. You do, eh ? 

Hankey. Tell me, do you think that I — ? 

Jack. What ? 

Hankey. Vou know ! Have I a chance ? 

Jack, {surprised) You want to marry Lucy ? 

Hankey. Why not ? 

Jack, {rising) You're the same Mad Jim you were. 
Look at me, you idiot ! Look at me ! 

Hankey. Well, I'm looking. 

Jack. Hankey Bannister, if you want to be happy, 
I'll tell you what you should do. Keep a thousand a 
year for yourself, and give the rest of your money to 
the Trustees for the National Debt. 

Hankey. {roaring) Who's mad now ? 

Jack. / came home with a pile, five years ago : I 
felt just as you feel, /wanted to get into the " Smart 
Set " ; / liked to shake hands with them, go to their 
houses, and belong to their clubs. Well, I did it all, 
and you can do it ; I lost my money at billiards and 
cards, and betting, and the winners liked me because 
I lost. I spent my afternoons lending fivers and ten- 
ners to younger sons : any one who wanted money 
had only to come to me : and they did come, men and 
women ! I gave lunches, dinners, suppers — theatre 
parties, race parties, river parties ; and divided a great 
many thousands among a handful of idle men and 
womsn, who tolerated me because I provided them 
-with amusement. And then, just as the taste of it was 
beginning to pall, I fell in love, and married. That 
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was my one stroke of luck. My wife has a head and 
a heart ; and if she hadn't the misfortune to be tlie 
daughter of that exquisite old dodderer, she would be 
a fine woman. 

Hankey. She's very beautiful. 

Jack. Yes, but she is more than beautiful — she 
has a soul. Only she has been brought up in this 
miserable set — where the women do nothing but 
gamble and bet and flirt and talk scandal, and she can 
no more shake herself free than you and I can become 
" gentlemen," and talk with an infernal drawL 
We've a little son, but it's considered bad form to 
bother about your baby. It's bad form to think, 
or feel, or have an idea ; you must make love tO' 
every woman you meet, or else she votes you a bore. 
You must wear the same grin on your face from morn- 
ing to nigtt; you mustn't be what you are, you mustn't 
ie at all ; you must resemble the others, dance witk 
the others, laugh with the others ; and if you don't, 
they call you extreme, and say you're a crank ! 

Hankev. It's like that, eh ? 

Jack. Out in Queensland I was voted a fairly- 
strong man. As you said, I was Boss. The luck had 
been with me, of course— money rolled in — but I made 
good use of that money. The last five years I was 
there I raised cities, brought water down from the 
hills, made homes for men. In Queensland I was a 
power : and I said to myself I'll go back, there'll be 
room for me in Old England. And I chuckled, just at 
the start, when I found all the dandies cringing. I 
said to myself, " Wait a bit — I'll show you what stuff 
I'm made of ! " And I married, and shook off the 
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fools, and thought I'd be Boss, as I had bean out 
there. 

Hankey. And aren't you ? 

Jack. Boss ! I found myself snared, caught by 
the heels, trapped ! I found that I had grown sensi- 
tive to ridicule : and I live in the midst of people who 
only smile. I found that my will had forsaken me, 
that I no longer wanted to do things, that I had 
become a mere doll and a puppet. And now the re- 
bellion in me is dying away : my wife does what she 
likes with me: my father-in-law, my friends, all the 
people I meet, look on me as a kind of mild imbecile ; 
the schemes I started languish because I haven't the 
pluck to carry them out ; and I tell you that I, who 
have power to do things, I merely cumber the earth, 
and loaf — and all this because I came home with a pile, 
and thought myself a strong man ! And now. Mad 
Jim, what will you do ? 

Hankey. Well, if you' think I've a chance with 
Lady Lucy — 

Jack, {his excitement and bitterness giving way to 
derision, as he looks amazedly at Hankey) Ah, you 
old ass ! So that's it, eh ? Very well, then — each 
man for himself — begin your training ! The Cake- 
walk's the fashionable thing to do. Look here, I'll 
show you. {He dances a few steps uncouthly enough — 
a few of the guests have straggled in, unperceived, and 
applaud derisively. Jack suddenly stops, and stares 
haggardly at them as the curtain falls) 

CURTAIN. 



ACT II. 

Alethea's boudoir. Alethea, Lady Parchester, the 
Duchess of Skye and Miss Tiny Mornington are playing at 
Bridge. Lucy is looking on. All the ladies are smoking. 
As the curtain rises the cards are being dealt by the Duch- 
ess, and each player collects her hand. 

Duchess. I call no trumps. 

Tiny. Shall I play to no trumps, partner ? 

Alethea. I double no trumps. 

Duchess. You do? I re-double. That makes 
forty-eight. 

Alethea. (after a momenfs hesitation) I am 
content. 

Tiny. So am I. I have to be 1 And I play. Oh, 
partner, I haven't a heart to lead to you 1 {she plays a 
card) 

Alethea. Gurrr. . . . Lucy, go away, please, I 
•want to swear. 

Duchess. What luck 1 Look here, I can put my 
cards down. I have the ace of spades, ace and king 
of diamonds, and ten clubs to the ace, king, queen. 
I've never held such a hand in my life. It's a big 
slam, {they all throw down their cards) 

Alethea. It's a true bill. 

Lady Parchester. Partner, you're an angel I I 
32 
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hadn't a trick in my hand. That's game and rubber. 
Seven times forty-eight : three hundred and thirty-six 
below and seventy above, {they all add on their scori?ig 
boards) Six hundred and twenty. You agree ? 

Alethea. {scoring') I make it six hundred and 
ten. 

Duchess. No, no. 

Tiny. Six hundred and twenty's right. Six hun- 
dred and twenty sliillings is thirty-one pounds ; and 
ten pounds for the rubber makes forty-one. I shall 
have to owe it to you, Gladys. I'll pay you to-night. 

Alethea. (beckoning to hvcv/or her purse) Lucy — 
Thank you. Here, Duchess, ten, twenty, thirty, forty 
— and a sovereign. I don't know hoiu much I've lost 
to-day ! Let's cut for partners. 

Duchess, {rising) I'm sorry — I can't play any 
more — I have to be going. 

Alethea. Oh, Duchess, you'll break up the table ! 

Duchess. I'm ever so sorry — but I've promised to 
meet the Duke. 

Tiny, {glances at Lucy) He won't mind waiting 
half an hour. 

Duchess. He would be furious — I daren't ! 
Good-bye, Alethea, Tiny — We're coming to you to- 
night, Gladys. Good-bye, Lucy. {Footman appears. 
She goes. Alethea «>«. \j\5C^ rings bell at fireplace) 

Tiny. The cat ! 

Lady Parchester. Whenever she has pulled off a 
big thing, she has to meet the Duke. 

Tiny. Yes. One can imagine him waiting at street 
corners, for his lovely Duchess ! 

Alethea. I've had an awful day — {sitting on 
3 
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divan) I must have lost at least two hundred 
poundF. 

Lady Parchester. What a tremendous hand she 
held ! 

Alethea. Well, we'll have tea. I've really half a 
mind not to touch another card. 

Lucy. Till next time. 

Alethea. Be quiet, you little thing ! 

(Simpson enters.) 

Tea, please. And put away the table. I'm at home 
now. O Tiny, why didn't you have a heart ? 

Tiny. You had a lot of them ? 

Alethea. Eight — to the ace, king, queen. That 
silly woman had no right to re-double. 

Tiny. I expect she saw my hand. 

Alethea. I daresay. She's capable of anything. 

Lady Parchester. I could have stopped the rot in 
hearts, you know. I had four to the knave. 

Lucy. Look here, if you're going to talk nothing 
but Bridge, I'll leave you. It's bad enough to see 
you play. 

{Enter Footmen.) 

Tiny. It's an education for you, dear. 

Lucy. I hate the beastly game. 

Lady Parchester. O I^ucy, what a shocking thing 
to say ! 

Lucy. There's no commandment about loving 
Bridge. 

Tiny. If there had been, the game would have gone 
out long ago. But at least we love our partner like 
ourselves. 
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Lady Parchester. And that can be carried to ex- 
tremes ! You heard about Lady Mayfield and Captain 
O'Connor ? 

Tiny. Oh isn't that a ducky story ? They had ar- 
ranged to elope ; they went on playing rubber after 
rubber, and missed their train. 

Alethea. Where were they playing ? 

Tiny. At Mrs. Warden's. Lady Mayfield had a 
run of luck, and wouldn't stop. But it was Captain 
O'Connor was lucky. 

Lucy. Why ? 

Tiny. Well, of course, they didn't elope after all ; 
but he lost nothing by it. 

Lady Parchester. You mean ? 

Alethea. Lucy's here. 

Lucy. Oh, don't mind me! I'd far rather you 
talked scandal than Bridge. But how on earth could 
any one want to elope with Lady Mayfield ? 

Tiny. She's precisely the sort of woman a man 
would elope with. 

Lucy. Why ? 

Tiny. Alethea wouldn't like my telling you. 

Alethea. Certainly not. Tiny, you are far too 
well informed for a maiden lady. 

Tiny. The ingenue has gone out. 

Lucy. What about me ? 

Tiny. You're a baby. 

Lucy, {tossing her head) Am I ? I know a great 
deal more than you think. 

Alethea. Lucy, if you're not good I'll send you to 
bed. 

Lady Parchester. How dreadfully disappointed 
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poor Sir John must have been that his wife didn't 
go ! 

Tiny. Poor man ! They had settled the damages, 
you know — five thousand pounds. 

Lucy. For Lady Mayfield ! 

Lady Parchester. Sir John would have parted 
with fifty wives for that. 

Alethea. Well, better luck next time. 

Tiny. She has got hold of a Spaniard now — 
enormously rich — very young, and thinks she's all 
real ! 

(Simpson and Footmen come in with i 

Lucy. Fancy ! How foolish men are ! Why, 
surely anyone could see 

Alethea. Now, Lucy, you've got to be good. 
What would Mamma say ? Lucy, pour out the tea. 
The child's staying with me for a couple of days. Oh, 
the shocking luck I've had this week ! I've lost a 
fortune ! Jack will be angry. 

Lucy. I wish that he would be, for once. He's 
oceans too good for you. 

Tiny. We shall say that of Wilfred, my dear, when 
you're married to him. 

Lucy. Marry Wilfred ! Why, he hasn't a penny. 

Tiny. You don't care for love in a cottage ? 

Lucy. Why will you treat me as though I were a 
baby ? 

Alethea. I really don't think I'll play any more. 

Lady Parchester. Alethea 1 You won't break up 
my party to-night 1 
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Alethea. Well, I'll try this once — but if my luck 
doesn't change 

Lady Parchester. Dinner at eight sharp, you 
know. 

Tiny. It's a pity — they're doing Tristan at the 
Opera 

Lady Parchester. Why, you are not going to 
desert us ! 

Tiny. Oh, no ; but I love Tristan. I never have 
time to go, of course. 

Lucy. /';« fond of the Opera. One can have such 
lovely talks in the boxes ! 

(Jack comes in.) 

Tiny. Ah ! Mr. Frobisher ! 

Lady Parchester. Are you coming with Alethea 
to-night ? 

Jack. To-night ? We're dining at home. 

Alethea. No, no, Jack. 

Jack. Why, you asked Hankey Bannister 

Alethea. Oh dear, so I did. Well, you must 
excuse me. I had quite forgotten. 

Lady Parchester. Why not bring him to me ? 

Jack. He doesn't play Bridge. 

Lady Parchester. He might like to look on. 
Why don't you play, Mr. Frobisher ? 

Alethea. Oh, he cares for no games except cricket 
and football, and things like that, where you can hurt 
yourself. Jack, I've been shockingly unlucky. 

Jack. Ah ! . . . 

Lady Parchester. What a divine husband who 
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only says " Ah ! " when his wife tells him that ! My 
darling nearly has a fit. 

Jack. How is Lord Parchester ? 

Lady Parchester. I don't know. I haven't seen 
him for the last three days. I haven't the least idea 
where he is. 

Tiny. You should offer a reward, Gladys. 

Lady Parchester. " Of no value to anyone, least 
of all to the owner ! " {They all laugh, except Jack.) 
(Ale'ihea moves to writing-table.) 

Tiny, {moving to Jack) Mr. Frobisher, is this Mr. 
Bannister the one they've been writing about ? 

Jack. I suppose so. 

Tiny. A bachelor ? 

Jack. Yes. 

Tiny. He's a millionaire, isn't he ? 

Jack. He's very rich. 

Tiny. Then will you say a word for me, please ? 
Twenty-nine, distinguished-looking, daughter of a 
bishop. Strict religious education. Excellent refer- 
ences. 

Jack. I'll tell him. 

Tiny. Of a loving disposition, and the usual ac- 
complishments. Does he drop his h's ? 

Jack. No. 

Tiny. Deevy ! May I consider myself engaged ? 

Alethea. {setting on ar7n of sofa) What a madcap 
you are. Tiny! 

Tiny. My dear friend, it's quite time I got married : 
and you none of you do anything for me. My income 
from Bridge is regular ; but, after all, not as safe as 
Consols. 
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Lady Parchester. She's a beautiful player. 

Tiiiv. It's my bread and butter. But, when I'm 
Mrs. Bannister, I shall be able to afford myself the 
luxury of an occasional opera. You'll recommend me, 
Mr. Frobisher? 

Jack. Warmly. 

Tiny. I'm quite serious, you know. Mr. Bannister 
will probably want to marry ; and I'm fully prepared 
to love anyone who's rich. Now I think I'll be going. 

Lady Parchester. I must be off, too. I'll drive 
you, Tiny. Good-bye, Alethea — good-bye, Lucy. Au 
revoir, Mr. Frobisher. 

Jack. Au revoir. 

Tiny, (/o Jack) Good-bye. And, as Charles I. 
said to Bishop Juxon, " Remember ! " 

Jack. You only propose to lose your heart. 

Tiny. My head will go with it. Good-bye 1 (SAe 
and Lady Parchester go). 

Alethea. (lighting a cigarette) Jack, I want some 
money, (she goes to the sofa, and sits, having carefully 
piled a number of cushions behind her) 

Jack. Again ! 

Alethea. I told you I had been very unlucky. 
Isn't it awful ? I never once held a decent hand. 
That wretched Duchess must have the evil eye. 

Jack. How much do you want ? 

Alethea. I haven't a penny. And I don't believe 
there's much at the bank. 

Jack. I had a notice this morning that your ac- 
count was considerably overdrawn. 

Alethea. The poor thing ! It sounds like vivi- 
section ! 
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Lucy, {rises) Jack, if you want to scold her, I'll go. 

Jack. Oh, jou needn't! It's no use my saying 
anything. Alethea does what she likes. 

Alethea. Now isn't that absurd ? Do you think I 
like holding bad cards ? 

Jack. My dear Alethea — 

Lucy. Here, I'm off. {She laughs and goes into 
inner room) 

Alethea. Well, if it's to be a lecture, let it be 
short. I'm all meekness and attention. 

Jack. What's the good ? I've said it all before. 

Alethea. That's true. 

Jack. You would only tell me I bore you. 

Alethea. I trust I am too polite to say that. 

Jack, {moving to behind sofa) I will pay in five 
hundred. 

Alethea. Thank you. 

Jack. By the way, I've had to lend your father 
some money again. 

Alethea. Papa's shockingly extravagant — I shall 
really have to speak to him {she lights another cigarette. 
There is a moments silence. Jack moves to her) 

Jack. Have you seen Archie to-day ? 

Alethea. Have I ? I think so. Oh yes, of course 
I have. 

Jack. As I was strolling home through the Park, I 
came across the little chap, in his perambulator, left 
all alone, and the nurse flirting with a soldier. 

Alethea. The wretch ! I wish you'd speak to her I 

Jack. I did. She gave notice on the spot. 

Alethea. There 1 Now I shall have to find another I 
Oh, you are a provoking man 1 
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Jack. Is yoUr time so exhaustively occupied that 
you cannot spare an hour to look after your own son ? 

Alkthea. Do you want me to wheel him about ? 
You are too absurd. Don't you think your nurse 
flirted with soldiers ? 

Jack. I didn't have a nurse. 

Alethea. Because your mother couldn't afford it, 
that's all. 

Jack. We were very poor, of course — but no man 
had a better mother than I. 

(Alethea rises and goes to fireplace^ 

Alethea. (lightly) I know, I know. You've told 
me so often. And your mother nursed you herself, 
and I did not nurse Archie. I'm a heartless wretch, 
and so on. Shall we skip that part ? (Jack rises) 

Jack. Ally — 

Alethea. Yes ? 

Jack. Does it ever occur to you that you are making 
me very unhappy ? 

Alethea. You make yourself unhappy. You are 
always grizzling. Why can't you take things as 
they are? 

Jack. A man can't alter his nature. And I don't 
think I ask very much of you. 

Alethea But you do ; yesterday you scowled at 
me because I was dancing with Harry Dallas — 

Jack. Harry Dallas ? 

Alethea. That's his name. 

Jack. Do you call him Harry ? 

Alethea. Oh, don't be so ridiculous ! Of course I 
call him Harry. Everyone calls him Harry. 
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Jack. Ah 1 

Alethea. I don't know what you want. All the 
women we know call the men by their Christian 
names. 

Jack {putting his hands qn her shoulders') You 
are aware that I strongly object to your intimacy with 
him ? 

Alethea. {moving from him) And I strongly ob- 
ject to your objection, so we are quits, and need say 
no more. 

Jack. You can't make this little sacrifice for me ? 

Alethea. You've no right to ask it. I'm a free 
woman — I'm not a slave. And I've a grievance of my 
own. If you must always wear such a melancholy 
face when you go out, you had much better stay at 
home. Everyone was laughing at you last night. 

Jack. Indeed ? 

Alethea. Of course. You looked as though you 
had a violent pain inside. It's really stupid, you 
know. If it bores you so much, why go ? 

Jack. Because you go. 

Alethea. I'm not a child — I fancy I can be trusted 
by myself. 

Jack. It's not a question of confidence. 

Alethea. What then ? 

Jack. Put it that I like to see you. 

Alethea. You are always jealous of the man I'm 
talking to. 

Jack, (taking her kand) There are certain men 
whom I do not consider fit associates for you. 

Alethea. I can't accept your judgment — you are 
too prejudiced. And now let us drop the subject. I 
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don't interfere with you. {she moves away) I don't 
tell you how ridiculous it is to fritter away thousands 
in the East End. 

Jack. That is very good of you. 

Alethea. I let you live your own life — you must 
really do the same by me. We shall both be the hap- 
pier for it. And here Mr. Balfour moved the closure ! 
Where has that silly Lucy got to ? {she moves to the 
inner door) Have you seen Mr. Bannister to-day ? 

Jack. No ; he's coming to dinner. 

Alethea. Of course. Lucy shall do the honours, 
it's just as well. You'll leave them together* for a 
little ? 

Jack. Are you matchmaking, too ? 

Alethea. One must do what one can for one's 
sister. 

Jack. And how about Wilfred ? 

Alethea. Now what has Wilfred to do with it ? 
She can't marry Wilfred, can she ? 

Jack. She's in love with him 

Alethea. Of course — but that doesn't matter. 
{she opens the door and calls) 

Jack. Do you think it fair to Bannister ? 

Alethea. Fair ? What do you mean ? 

Jack. You want her to pretend that she likes him. 

Alethea. Oh, she'll do that all right. 

Jack. I have a certain sense of honour 

Alethea. {pettishly) Oh, have it amputated, do t 
It's worse than appendicitis ! Lucy ! {knocks at door) 

(Lucy comes in.) 

Lucy. Lecture over ? 
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Alethka. See how crushed I am ! Lucy, he 
wants to tell Mr. Bannister about Wilfred i 

Lucy, {laughing — crossing to Jack) What a silly 
old Jack it is. Why, Wilfred hasn't enough to pay for 
my gloves ! 

Jack. And what will you say to Bannister if he 
proposes ? 

Lucy, {dropping a curtsey) Thank you, Mr. Ban- 
nister, I shall have much pleasure. 

Jack. And not a word about Wilfred ? 

Lucy. Never a syllable ! My dear Jack, I'm 
beastly poor, and I hate it. 

Jack. You know what a loveless marriage means ? 

Alethea. {sitting on arm of chair) Oh, doesn't 
he talk like one of Mamma's dear Bishops ? Only he 
means it all, and they don't. Why not remind her, 
Jack, that marriage is a sacrament, and made in 
heaven, and -so on ? Bless his dear little, innocent 
heart, he's so awfully serious about it ! 

{The footman comes in, ushering the Marquis, who 
. stalks angrily into the room.) 

Marquis. Lucy, go away, I have to talk to Jack 
and Alethea. 

Lucy. Fresh ructions about Max, Papa ? Do let 
me hear ! 

Marquis. I have told you to go at once. 

Lucy. And Jack wonders at my wanting to marry! 
{she goes) 

Alethea. What is the matter, Papa ? 

Marquis. My dear Jack, I have every respect for 
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you : you have qualities that I admire most profoundly ; 
you are a most generous and chivalrous person ; but 
you will forgive me if I protest, most emphatically, 
against your interference in matters that concern me, 
and me alone. 

Alethea. Why, what has he done ? 

Marquis. He has prevailed upon Max to marry 
that woman of his ! 

Alethea. No 1 Impossible ! 

Marquis. The boy dared tell me to my face 

Alethea. {with supreme indignation) Jack ! 

Marquis. He has offered him three thousand 
pounds, and a farm in Queensland ! 

Alethea. {derisively) A farm in Queensland ! 

Marquis. Neither more nor less. The heir to the 
title ! To make a gross mesalliance, and become a 
farmer 1 

Alethea. There must be some mistake — it isn't 
possible, {goes to Jack) 

Marquis, {turns) Perhaps Mr. Frobisher will 
explain. 

Jack. Max came to me — he loves the girl — and he 
feels there is only one thing he can do as an honest 
man — 

Marquis, {thundering) Rubbish, sir, rubbisli ! 
Pestilent and pernicious rubbish! An honest man 
must consider what he owes to his name and his rank. 
That is the first consideration. 

Jack. He has wronged this girl, and is eager to 
repair the wrong 

Marquis. This is the merest transpontine senti- 
ment ; feeble, treacly melodrama. 
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Jack. Miss Merton is of very respectable family — 

Marquis. Family, sir 1 A young woman who has 
disgraced herself has no family. And her father is of 
the usual kind of penniless and prolific parson, (he 
pauses for breath) Truly, my dear fellow, I must ask 
you to descend from your ultra-moral attitude. Your 
virtue is becoming tedious. Wear a hair-shirt next 
your skin, if you choose, but allow my family to select 
their own linen ! You will be good enough to tell 
Max that you withdraw your offer. 

Jack. That is impossible. 

Marquis, {swelling) What, sir, what, sir ! Im- 
possible ! Am I, the head of my house, to be inter- 
fered with and dictated to, as to the conduct of my 
own son ? I flatter myself that I am the most patient 
of men ; but upon my honour 

Alethea. Let me have a word with Jack, Papa. I 
fancy I can persuade him. {she lays a hand on his arm) 

Marquis, {going to door) By all means, by all 
means. I leave our Christian Knight in your hands. 
A little common sense, sir, is all that I ask. As for 
the boy, he has strict orders not to leave the house, 
so you will know where to find him. I have the 
honour to wish you good morning, {the Marquis 
stalks out majestically) 

Alethea. (fiercely) I am angry with you ; yes, 
angry. 

Jack. I am sorry. 

Alethea. You are so eaten up with conceit of 
yourself, so satisfied that you monopolise all the good- 
ness of the world that .... that .... you are 
becoming simply unbearable. 
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Jack. You are saying rather awful things. 

Alethea. I am saying what I think, what everyone 
thinks. What business is this of yours ? Max is a boy 
of twenty-five ; he has done what thousands of boys, 
have done before him. (Jack makes a movement') Oh, 
I am sorry for the girl, of course ; I will help her if I 
can. But what right have you to force my brother 
into a degrading marriage ? 

Jack. There is no question of forcing — he came 
to me of his own will 

Alethea. He has generous instincts ; he went to 
you, as to an elder man, for sympathy and advice. 

Jack. And I gave him both. 

Alethea. {with rising vehemence) Is there no 
episode in your own past life that you look back on 
with regret ? Oh, you make me hate the very name of 
virtue ! 

Jack. Alethea ! 

Alethea. Yes, you do ! You good people are so 
horribly intolerant. You have the whole of the East 
End to practise on— can't you leave my family alone ? 
You want to prevent Lucy making a good marriage, 
you want to drag Max down, ruin him, ship him oil to 
Queensland. It is abominable, all this. Yes, abomi- 
nable. And I will not have it ! {she stands before 
Jack with flashing eyes ; he remains stolidly quiet. 
Simpson comes in, with Lady Westerby ; he announces 
her and remaitts, trying to speak with Alethea) 

Alethea. {going towards her) Ah, Guin ! You 
are just in time. I was nearly losing my temper ! 

Lady Westerby. Am I interrupting a tete-a-tSte ? 

Alethea. . Most pleasantly, I , assure you. {to 
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Simpson) Well, what is it ? Jack places a chair for 
Lady Westerby — she sits — he stands by her side) 

Simpson. His lordship has returned, my lady, and 
would like a word with you at once. He is in the 
library. 

Alethea. Ah! I had better go to him. You will 
excuse me, Guin ? I shan't be long, (she goes, followed 
by Simpson) 

Lady Westerby. I imagine I can divine the sub- 
ject of your conversation, I was very anxious to see 
you. Miss Merton is staying with me. 

Jack. With you ! 

Lady Westerby. Yes. I know her, of course — I 
had met her at the Steventons'. I heard last night of 
the poor child's trouble. And I sought her out. 

Jack. That was good of you. . . . 

Lady Westerby. The girl is very unhappy. She 
has seen Max. And she has told me what you propose. 

Jack. And you think ? 

Lady Westerby. {very emphatically') That your 
plan is noble, and generous, and wise. 

Jack. That point of view is not shared by my 
father-in-law. 

Lady Westerby. Oh, he of course will place his 
own comfort above everything else in the world. 

Jack. My wife agrees with him. 

Lady Westerby. Alethea ? (Jack nods) Oh, you 
must persuade her. She has a very good heart. She 
does not realise, that is all. Then I was not wrong ? 
That was the subject of your conversation ? 

Jack, (sinking on to the sofa) Yes. I need 
scarcely tell you .l\ow deeply I feel- for Miss Merton. 
But I fear I am powerless! 
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Lady Westerby. Powerless ? You ? 

Jack. Yes. You see 

Lady Westerby. What did they call you in 
Queensland. 

Jack. Oh, Queensland ! Out there one believed in 
things. Here it is different. 

Lady Westerby. On the surface, that's all. 
Human nature's much the same. And the girl will 
make an excellent wife. She's of good family — a very 
sweet creature. Max adores her. He's weak, but his 
instincts are sound. 

Jack. There is the question of course, whether I 
am entitled to interfere. I acted on impulse. I am 
only a savage, a barbarian — what do I know of the 
aristocratic code of honour ? 

Lady Westerby. I thought there was only one 
code. And in any case — I don't see why this child 
should be made to suffer. . . . 

Jack. Poor thing, poor thing, I am terribly sorry 
for her. . . . But, after all, will she suffer so 
much ? 

Lady Westerby. (^sinking her voice) Her story is 
my story. . . . 

Jack. Yours ! 

Lady Westerby. Yes, mine. Don't you know ? 

Jack. I had merely heard vague rumours 

Lady Westerby. The name I bear is that of a dear 
■old man who married me, ten years ago. He died, and 
left me his money. That whitewashed me. But . . . 
in the years before, I had known very great suffering. 

Jack. Had you no friends ? 

Lady Westerby. What friepds has a woman ? 
4 
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She has disgraced herself, her own sex shrinks froiiv 
her ; yours — offers only one kind of assistance. 

Jack. That's true enough. 

Lady Westerby. I struggled through ; but in 
those days I vowed that if I got back I would never 
say no to a woman. 

Jack. Lady Westerby, hitherto I've met you witli 
the others, just like the others — 

Lady Westerby. Why not ? I don't go about 
blowing horns, or predicting the end of the world. 
But I do what I can. 

Jack. I have tried, too. But only in the East End. 
Here, with these people, this cotton-wool set, one's 
afraid to speak above a whisper. The great thing is to 
have the right number of buttons to your coat. They 
regard me as a Barnum freak. I am like Gulliver 
among the Brobdingnagians. 

Lady Westerby. The Lilliputians, I should have 
said ! — You have more than once come across lions in, 
the forest, I suppose, Mr. Frobisher ? 

Jack. Not in Australia — but I have shot big game 
in my time. 

Lady Westerby. And lions are alarming beasts ? 

Jack. Very. 

Lady Westerby. And yet, when their skin is 
stretched on the carpet, a child will run over it, with- 
out fear ! Don't think me impertinent. . . . 

Jack. What would you have a lion do in a drawing- 
room ? 

Lady Westerby. {with emphasis) Roar 1 and 
those who are afraid shall fall on their faces ! — Oh, I 
should like to speak out my heart to you ! 
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Jack. Do : I have need of a friend to-day. 

Lady Westerby. Yes ; I am your friend ; I am 
glad that you know it. And being your friend, I will 
ask what it is has chained you, put you in a cage, you 
who led men ? What has become of your strength, 
your will, and your power ? 

Jack. I am not alone. I have others to consider — 

Lady Westerby. You are a man — there are not 
many ! and the man must rule. 

Jack. If I let myself go I should break things. 

Lady Westerby. There can be too much safety- 
valve — Oh, I speak what I know ! There can be too 
much velvet glove — if the iron hand never is felt it 
might as well not be there ! Why, is it Lord Steventon 
who stays you ? One breath from you, and all that 
is left is a wig and a corset. Is it your wife ? I love 
Alethea. She is good to the core, but she requires 
guidance. 

Jack. Guidance ! I — 

Lady Westerby. Mr. Frobisher, Mr. Frobisher, 
we women cry out at tyranny, but in our hearts we ad- 
mire the tyrant. They call us complex, we are as 
elementary as the tide beneath the moon. Govern us, 
we cry to our husbands — and if you do, we scratch, 
but our soul is at peace. Alethea is your fit mate, 
but she doesn't know you. How should she ? To- 
day you must decide. Which will you be — the Man 
of Queensland or the Gentleman of Mayfair ? 

Jack. The Man of Queensland, by God! Lady 
Westerby, you are right ! I will stand by the girl, and 
Max. That's settled. (Lady Westerby rises) I 
would like to see her — 
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Lady Westerby. Come with me. At once — ^why 
not ? It's only two seconds — 

Jack. That will be best. Let us go. 

{They are moving towards the door, when it opens and 
Alethea comes in.) 

Alethea. I'm sorry to have stayed so long ! I am 
like the Sabine women, trying to make peace between 
husband and father. You are not going ? 

Lady Westerby. Yes, Alethea. I came only on 
an errand of mercy. You'll explain, Mr. Frobisher. 
I shall wait for you downstairs, {she goes) 

Jack. I'm going with her to see Miss Merton. 

Alethea. Miss Merton ! ■ Why ? 

Jack. She is staying with Lady Westerby. She 
has no friends and no home. 

Alethea. Why should you go ? 

Jack. I must see her — to settle what had best be 
done. On my return I will tell you what I have 
decided. 

Alethea. {acidly) What you have — decided ? 

Jack, {looking steadily at her) Yes. {he goes. 
Alethea makes a movement as though to detain him, 
bites her lip and stamps her foot, then sits at the piano, 
and plays a wild and violent air. Lucy comes from the 
inner room, pirouetting — She peers at Alkth^a, who 
takes 710 notice, and goes on playing) 

Lucy. " Every wife and every husband, 
Now and then have little jars : 
It will be the same in Greenland, 
As no doubt it is in Mars." 
Ally ! 
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Alethea. {over her shoulder) What ? 

Lucy. Big row ? Great battle on the — Yalu ? 

Alethea. Oh, really, there are times when he is 
too — exasperating ! 

Lucy. You have the sweet resource of music — you 
were thumping the piano as though it were Jack. 
What is all this trouble about Max ? 

Alethea. He wants him to — never mind ! You're 
too young ! 

Lucy. Ally, you do play the elder sister over me, 
just because you were born two or three years before, 
don't you ? 

Alethea. I'm very vexed, I tell you ; very, very 
vexed, {she sits at the piano again, and plays) 

Lucy, {thoughtfully) This is a very bad example 
to set before a young girl who is thinking of marrying 
Hankey-Pankey. 

Will you be mine, asks Hankey-Pankey ? 
I shall bow, ai)d murmur " Thanky ! " 
{rises and goes to her) What has Max done ? 

Alethea. {over her shoulder) I told you to be 
quiet. 

Lucy. I suppose it's all about Miss Merton ? A 
case of — Cherchez — Miss Merton ! 

Alethea. Lucy ! Will you leave off ? 

Lucy, {sits in settee) I am twenty — and on the 
eve of being engaged. And besides I've flirted — - 
very — seriously — with Wilfred. But then it's jolly 
to know that one can go on flirting after one's mar- 
ried. 

Alethea. {discontentedly) Lucy ! Lucy ! if Mamma 
heard you ! 
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LxrcY. Don't preach, there's a good gir!. I was 
only thinking of Mr. Dallas. 

Alethea. Mr. Dallas ? You don't imagine that 

Lucy. That you flirt with him ! Heavens, no. 
Only mine shall be Wilfred, that's all. 

Alethea. (rising agaiii) Lucy, I hate all this talk, 
and you know it. Mr. Dallas amuses me, and one has 
to be amused. And please don't vex me to-day. I'm 
angry enough, I can tell you. If you knew how Jack 
has behaved 1 Oh it's shameful — shameful 1 {she sits 
at the piano again, and plays more violently than ever. 
Simpson comes in with Dallas, whom he announces. 
Alethea merely nods to him and goes on playing^ 

Lucy. Talk cf the — ■ How are you, Mr. Dallas ? 
Don't interrupt Alethea ! She's improvising. 

Dallas, {sitting, after a glance at ALwm%A) Good 
afternoon, Lady Lucy. You enjoyed yourself last 
night ? 

Lucy. You only gave me one dance. 
, Dallas. I was conscious of my audacity in demand- 
ing even that one. 

Lucy. You were so conscious of your audacity 
that I nearly — had — to — wait. 

Dallas. My partner took such a long time swallow- 
ing her ice. 

Lucy. Not so long as I shall take swallowing your 
excuse. But then the women all run after you, don't 
they? 

Dallas, {bowing — sits beside her) It pleases her 
ladyship to be satirical. 

Lucy. Mr. Dallas, will you be good enough, in a 
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few well chosen words, to give me your opinion of our 
sex ? 

Dallas. I need only one word : Exquisite. 

Lucy. That's rather like the mugs they used to 
give me, with " A present from Margate " stamped on 
them. 

Alethea. {over her shoulder, still playing) Lucy ! 

Lucy, {rises and dances) Dear me — she heard ! 
{to Dallas.) But then, I suppose you keep all your 
clever sayings for married women ? 

Dallas. I'm afraid I have no clever sayings, Lady 
Lucy. I am a plain, unvarnished man — 

Lucy. Oh, the varnish is all right ! But I'm just a 
little disappointed, Mr. Dallas. 

Dallas. I am sorry. 

Lucy. You have the reputation, you know, of being 
such a lady-killer. But then I suppose I'm more ex- 
acting, being so young, and had better retire to the 
nursery. Unless you very much want me to stop ? 

Dallas. It pains me, of course, to know that I'm 
not satisfactory. 

Lucy, {passing) I am indeed sorry I cannot ac- 
cept your pressing invitation to remain with you. 
Good afternoon, Mr. — Illusion {with a sweeping 
curtsey). 

{She goes : Dallas, after a moment, advances to Ale- 
thea, who seems lost in her music.) 

Dallas. How angry you are ! 

Alethea. {leavittg the piano) How do you know 
I am angrv ? 
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Dallas. I know all your moods. 

Alethea. Yes, I am very vexed. But don't let us 
speak of it. Have you had tea ? 

Dallas. Thanks. Why were you vexed ? 

Alethea. (rings bell) Oh, heaps of things. I'm 
glad you've come. Very. 

Dallas. Is the ogre out ? 

Alethea. I've told you not to call my husband an 
ogre. But you may to-day. 

Dallas. Then it is he who has vexed you ? 

Alethea. Of course — who else? He's like all 
husbands, I suppose — they're an impossible race. 

Dallas. You have my profoundest sympathy. 

Alethea. .It's a silly world, isn't it? You may 
smoke, if you like, 

(The footmen come in and take away tea things.) 

Alethea. Give me one of your cigarettes. 

(^He produces his case and offers it to her.) 

Alethea. You'll find a match over there, (he 
gives her one, strikes a match, and rests his hand against 
hers as he holds the match for her) Don't. I've told 
you before that you mustn't be foolish. 

Dallas. Alethea — 

Alethea. I've told you before that you mustn't 
call me by my Christian name. But you may to-day. 
Only to-day, remember. 

Dallas. Alethea. . . . 

Alethea. Well, go on. 

Dallas. Alethea. . . . 
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Alethea. You're really not a parrot, you knOw. 

Dallas. It's only that I like to linger on the 
name. 

Alethea. It's a stupid, stiff, angular and unroman- 
tic one. 

Dallas. It's yours. 

Alethea. " A poor thing, but mine own." Well? 
Have you nothing more to say ? 

Dallas. A great deal. 

Alethea. Then say it, please. I'm cross to-day — 
I want to be amused. I enjoyed my dances with you 
last night. I believe you to be a thoroughly unprin- 
cipled person, but you dance divinely. 

Dallas. You must not believe all that's said against 
me. 

Alethea. I don't. I only believe half. But that's 
quite enough. 

Dallas. My sister is no friend of mine, I know. 

Alethea. Guin merely shrugs her shoulders at you. 

Dallas. We have never been in sympathy 

Alethea, She's a good woman, and you're not a 
good man. But then you don't pretend to be — and 
that's something.. 

Dallas. I find the world a very pleasant place ; 
and the little sins are more attractive to me than the 
little duties. 

Alethea. They're better dressed, you know — duties 
are dowdy.. . 

Dallas. Have you no. little sins ? 

Alethea. No. I am ridiculously good. 

Dallas. As your physician, I advise you to change 
your diet. Has it never struck you how complacently 
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old people— ^w(/ old people — refer to the follies of 
their youth ? Just as we tell tales of our schooldays. 
They whacked us for them at school. 

Alethea. I was never whacked. I was good even 
at school. I shall have nothing to think of when I'm 
old. 

Dallas. Alethea. . . . 

Alethea. When I allowed you to call me by my 
Christian name I did not suggest that you should do 
scales on it. Have you nothing to say ? 

Dallas. I am saying many things to you, and you 
know it. 

Alethea. Wireless telegraphy ? I feel no shock. 
No, thank you, my hand's quite comfortable where it 
is. Be bright — you can, sometimes. I tell you I'm 
dull ! 

Dallas. What shall I talk about ? 

Alethea. I'm not a professor, giving out a subject 
for an essay. 

Dallas. There is one thing I have at heart — 

Alethea. {laughing lightly) How cramped it must 
be, poor dear 1 

Dallas. You think I have no heart ? 

Alethea. You know, you're becoming monotonous. 
Oh, I'm not in luck to-day 1 

Dallas. Why do you keep me at arm's length ? 

Alethea. We are entitled by Act of Parliament to 
so many cubic feet of air — and I have never measured 
the precise length of my arm. 

Dallas. I could suggest a pleasant employment for 
it. 

Alethea. That is impertinent. 
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Dallas. One's imagination is never polite. How 
adorable you are ! 

Alethea. {with a sudden turn to him) And tiiey 
call you a brilliant conversationalist ! 

Dallas. No viroman is vexed to be told she is 
adorable. 

Alethea. {putting down the cigarette') Dear me, 
I'm not vexed. I simply am borjed. I don't care two 
straws whether I am adorable or not. I want to be 
amused. 

Dallas. I am serious to-day. 

Alethea. I prefer you when you are flippant. 
Do you know, you remind me of the topsy-turvy house 
at the Paris Exhibition ? 

Dalies. Why ? 

Alethea. Because your head is in your heels — you 
dance so well and you think so badly. 

Dallas. Do you know what I think ? 

Alethea. Oh yes, you are a philanderer — you are 
always wanting to make love. 

Dallas. There you wrong me. 

Alethea. I met a woman once who loved you. 

Dallas. Does that seem so strange ? 

Alethea. Well, frankly, it does — to me. 

Dallas. Alethea ! 

Alethea. You've got it quite pat by now. — You 
know, if I had been a man, I should be just like 
you. 

Dallas. You could pay me no higher compliment. 

Alethea. You're easily satisfied. We're only 
scum, we two. 

Dallas. Scum ! Oh ! 
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Alethea. Or call it froth. The man I loved must 
do something, be something 

Dallas, (with a sneer) Like your husband ? 

Alethea. He comes nearer to it than any man I 
know. 

Dallas, {laughing) He ! 

Alethea. But, with your permission, we will not 
discuss my husband. We are talking of you : and the 
man /"should have been. / should have gone about 
telling women I loved them, and laughing that they 
should be such fools as to believe me ; /should have 
been vicious, and made fun of everything 

Dallas. You are not painting me in very glowing 
colours. 

Alethea. (nodding) We know, you and I. We are 
twins. 

Dallas, (passionately) I love you. 

Alethea. (lightly) Well, that of course is a pity. 

Dallas. I've never spoken before — I didn't intend 
to to-day — I've been content to be merely your friend — 

Alethea. That was very good of you. 

Dallas. But now things have happened. I don't 
know what — I don't care. But I see he has hurt you, 
and I love you 1 (Alethea is frightened and moves 
from him) Don't let us pretend any longer ! Do you 
think I don't know that he bought you, as he'd buy a 
bale of wool 

Alethea. Mr. Dallas 1 (haughtily) Had I been 
a man, Mr. Dallas, I should not have been so foolish 
as to show my contempt for the woman I was making 
love to 

Dallas. Contempt! Alethea 1 (losing all self- 
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control he rushes wildly to her and seizes her in his 
arms. Jack's voice is heard outside). 

Alethea. {struggling) You fool ! Let me go ! 
Let me go — let me go ! {at the door) How dare you ! 
(she breaks from him, and rushes into the inner room. 
The door has scarcely closed upon her when Jack comes 
in. Dallas is unable to regain his self-command, and 
for a moment the two men are eyeing each other) 

Dallas {niith an effort) Lady Alethea has just 
left me. 

Jack, {with rigid composure) Ah 1 

Dallas. I was going . . . 

Jack. Good-bye. (Dallas goes hastily). 

(Jack rings. Simpson comes in). 

Jack. Her Ladyship is not at home to Mr. Dallas 
in future. 

Simpson. Very well, sir. {he goes). 

{The inner door opens, and Alethea appears. She is 
evidently frightened, and ill at ease, though she 
affects perfect calm). 

Alethea. Well, Jack — what have you settled about 
Max? 

Jack, yafter a long glance at her) We will discuss 
that another time, {he turns on his heel and goes, 
leaving Ai.wc'a^k puzzled and distressea.) 

CURTAIN. 



ACT III. 

In the library. Lucy is coiled on the sofa, reading. 
Alethea comes in. She is very restless, and looks pale and 
unhappy. Lucy looks up. 

Lucy. Hullo, Ally ? Jack back yet ? 

Alethea. No . . . 

Lucy. I was surprised to see him go off with 
Hankey Pankey last night ! 

Alethea {nervously). He said nothing more ? 

Lucy. Only what I told you. He was going to be 
late, had to be up early, and would sleep at the Club. 

Alethea. It's very strange. . . . How was he ? 

Lucy. Funny. 

Alethea. How, funny ? 

Lucy. Well, not in a jovial way. There was a 
frown on him all the time that set one's teeth on 
edge. 

Alethea. Did he leave you and Mr. Bannister 
alone at all ? 

Lucy. Yes, but only because we bored him, I 
think. He had letters to write, he said. And I 
played to my little man, and sang to him, and he was 
in Heaven. I dressed the part prettily, I think — I 
wore white muslin. 

Alethea. White muslin ? 

Lucy. You see, it needed some study. He hasn't 
62 
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met a woman for fifteen years or so, and highly re- 
fined creatures like us can't be appreciated right off. 
So I did my Jane Austen. 

Alethea. (discontentedly) Ah 1 

Lucy. Yes — I was all muslin and innocence. I 
was peeping into the world from behind a rose-bush. 
Oh, I can tell you I am rather pleased with myself ! 

Alethea. {rising) I hate to hear you talk like 
this ! 

Lucy, {very surprised, half raising herself on her 
elbow) What do you mean ? 

Alethea. {turning away) Don't speak as though 
you hadn't any heart or feeling . . . 

Lucy. Upon my word ! 

Alethea. Oh, I haven't set much of an example 
to you, I know. But, after all — 

Lucy. After all, what ? Don't you want me to 
marry Mr. Bannister ? 

Alethea. Yes — if you're fond of him. 

Lucy. He's not so bad. 

Alethea. Oh, don't make yourself out so horrid ! 

Lucy. Horrid ! {turns) Are you going to give, 
me a lecture ? 

Alethea. {sits beside Lucy) Oh, look here — 
we've been badly brought up, we two, I know — but 
we've always cared for each other — 

Lucy. What's up. Ally ? 

Alethea. Nothing — what should be — why ? Only 
I feel — don't you see — I'm responsible, somehow. 
I'm the elder sister. I've only shown you my frivo- 
lous side — and that's been wrong, I suppose. I did 
love Jack when I married him — 
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Lucy. Of course you did. Well ? 

Alethea. You're only a child — what do you know 
about things ? I've made fun of Jack and all that — 
but I tell you — the fact is — Hark 1 Was that he ? 
No.,. . Ah well — so it's all right with you and Mr. 
Bannister ? 

Lucy, {nodding) He's coming this afternoon ; 
and, if I like — 

Alethea. He has only seen you twice — 

Lucy. That's all. It is a bit sudden. But he's so 
unsophisticated that any girl could snap him up at 
once. And somebody's sure to tell him about Wil- 
fred — and I'd rather be engaged first. 

Alethea. Why not tell him yourself ? 

Lucy. That's not a bad idea. 

Alethea. Be frank with him — say what there 
is to say. I like his face — I'm sure he's an honest 
man. Though he must be that, of course, as he's a 
friend of Jack's. 

Lucy, {meditatively) A bit of a bore, I fancy. 
{m« and goes to back of settee) 

Alethea. {earnestly) Don't speak like that of the 
man you mean to marry ! 

(Lucy leans over and lays her hand on Alethea's 
shoulder.) 

What are you doing ? 

Lucy, {sitting on back of settee) Looking for the 
wings. They must be sprouting somewhere. 

Alethea. Lucy, I've had a shock I 

Lucy. Shock ? 
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Alethea. Oh, never mind how — it's nothing, of 
course — but it has made me think. Oh, I wish I 
hadn't gone out last night ! 

Lucy. Did you lose ? 

Alethea. No — I had wonderful luck. Only I hate 
the game. I don't mean to play any more. 

Lucy. I fancy I've heard that already. 

Alethea. Oh, they are such sharks, those women ! 
The Duchess made a revoke — she did it on purpose, 
of course — and I found it out, and there was quite a 
scene. And Gladys and Tiny were fighting all the 
evening. Poor Tiny, I'm sorry for her. But I've had 
enough of it. 

Lucy. H'm ! 

Alethea. Oh, I mean it ! I shan't play any more, 
I'm going to lead a different life altogether. 

Lucy. You should see a doctor, my dear — it may 
be measles. 

Alethea. Don't be silly — I'm in earnest, (sits on 
settee) And I want ypu ... to be different too. 
You're a very good girl — all this is only pretence. 
You must like Mr. Bannister, or I'm sure you wouldn't 
marry him. 

Lucy. I like him well enough, but I'd marry him 
any way. 

Alethea. I know you better. 

Lucy. You'd have married Mr. Dallas if he had 
been rich — 

Alethea. Dallas ! Ah, that reminds me — {she 
rings — as she passes the sofa she takes up Lucy's booK) 
Tennyson ! You reading poetry I 

Lucy, {calmly) Hankey-Pankey's coming. 
S 
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Alethea. (discontentedly) Ah . . . {she moves doivn. 
James comes in) I'm not at home to Mr. Dallas in 
future. 

James. I know, my lady (Lucy looks up) 

Alethea. What do you mean ? 

James. Mr. Frobisher told me yesterday — 

Alethea. Ah — very well — all right — yes — very 
well — (James goes) 

Lucy, {rise) Hullo ! What's up ? 

Alethea. {very perturbed ) I thought I told you 
not to bother. 

Lucy. Why won't you see Dallas any more, and 
why did Jack 

Alethea. {moving away) Be quiet — leave me 
alone. (Lucy has risen and has gone tip to her — 
Alethea turns away) 

Lucy. Ally 1 

Alethea. I'm going to the nursery. 

Lucy. Shall I go with you ? 

Alethea. No. {she goes off. Lucy looks after, 
her, very puzzled ; then goes back to her sofa, and coils 
herself up again. James comes in, with the Marquis) 

Marquis, {hurriedly) Ah, Lucy — where's Alethea ? 

Lucy. Will you tell her ladyship, James ? She has 
just gone through to the nursery. 

James. Yes, my lady, {he goes. The Marquis 
walks angrily up and down) 

Lucy, {from her sofa) It's all right with Hankey- 
Pankey, Papa. 

Marquis. And who may Hankey-Pankey be ? 

Lucy. Your new son-in-law, Mr. Bannister. 

Marquis. What I Really ! Already ! 
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Lucy. He's head over heels. I'm expecting him 
now. 

Marquis, {beaming) And you think that he 

Lucy. Oh yes. Alethea says it's too sudden. 

Marquis. Not at all, not at all. That's very good. 
Admirable. I've made inquiries — he's enormously 
rich. I congratulate you, my child, {he bends over 
her and kisses her) Admirable. ^ 

Lucy. Alethea suggests I should tell about Wilfred. 

Marquis. Nonsense, nonsense I Wilfred I A boy 
and girl friendship ! Wilfred belongs to the past, the 
skipping-rope age. Not a word about Wilfred ! 

Lucy. The poor boy'll be awfully cut up. 

Marquis. Pooh, pooh I It's good training for boys. 
Oh, I"m very glad, very ! You'll send Mr. Bannister 
to me, of course. I wish I had only had daughters ! 

Lucy. Anything fresh about Max, Papa ? 

Marquis, (in sudden fury) Max ? Ah, Max 1 
{he walks excitedly up and down) 

(Alethea comes in.) 

Alethea I What does this mean ? 

Alethea. What, Papa ? 

Marquis. Don't you know ? 

Alethea. Why, what is there to know ? 
- Marquis. He hasn't told you ? Is it possible ? 
You didn't know that Max is gone ? 

Alethea. Gone I Where ? 

Marquis. To ruin — perdition — to the devil ! As 
for me, I cast him off — he is no longer a son cf 
mine. 
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Lucy. Why, papa, what has he done ? 

Marquis. He has had the exquisite courtesy 
to inform me what he has done. He has married 
this — Merton woman. 

Alethea, Max married : ! 

Marquis. And I am actually to understand that you 
didn't know ? 

Lucy. She hasn't seen Jack yet 

Marquis. Yet ? What do you mean ? 

Lucy. He slept at the Club last night. 

Marquis. He slept at the Club ! Since when do 
you allow your husband to sleep at the Club ? 

Alethea. (con/used) I was playing Bridge at 
Lady Parchester's — he left a message with Lucy 

Marquis. Ah ! I see that Mr. Frobisher and I must 
have an explanation on more points than one 1 

Alethea. You had better leave Jack alone. I am 
sorry about Max, of course — but Jack has done what 
he thought right 

Marquis, {thtmderiiig) What he thought right I 
Listen to her 1 What Mr. Frobisher thought right ! 
So I am to allow myself to be dictated to by this 
parvenu froci the Australian backwoods ! 

Alethea. "That is not the way to speak of my 
husband. 

Marquis. Not the way,- by Gad ! I will show him 
the way. Your husband yokes my son to — to this crea- 
ture — and sends him to cut the wool off mangey sheep 
— and you stand by and approve ! 

Alethea. I did what I could — I tried. But Jack 
felt very strongly — 

Marquis, (in delirious falsetto) Ha, ha, ha ! 
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Because of Mr. Frobisher's strong feeling, my son must 
disgrace himself, and his name ! 

Alethea. Max is twenty-five, after all— 

Marquis. He was helpless ; he had no money. I 
left the affair in your hands. If a wife has not suffi- 
cient influence over her husband — 

Alethea. Papa, I won't be worried like this. I 
told you I'd try; and I did try. But Jack's not a 
child— 

Marquis, {raging) No ; he's a fool, an ass, an 
imbecile — 

Alethea. I won't allow you to say such things. I 
won't stay here and have my husband abused. I'm 
going to baby, [she goes, leaving the Marquis quite 
bewildered.) 

Marquis. What does this mean ? 

Lucy. I don't know. Something has happened. 

Marquis. Rubbish 1 What can have happened ? 

Lucy. She has been very strange — I don't know — 

Marquis. He must have bewitched her ! Why, he 
sees with her eyes — he has always done what she told 
hira. Well, we'll have a few words, he and I ; and I 
venture to predict that Mr. Frobisher will wish that he 
had never been born ! 

(James comes in.) 

James. Mr. Bannister has called, my lady. 

Lucy. Show him up, James, {he goes.) 

Marquis. I had better go — it would look rather 
marked if he found me here. I can get to the nursery 
through the billiard room, can't I ? 

Lucy. Yes. 
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Marquis. Very well, then — I'll go to Alethea — and 
come back later, for a little talk with my friend Frob- 
isher. Good luck to you, my child ! (he goes.) 

(Lucy arranges herself carefully iirthe settee — then finds, 
to her dismay, that she has mislaid her Tennyson. 
Slie dives eagerly under the cushions ,■ and fortunately 
discovers it in time to be seen reading when Hankey 
comes ill escorted by the footman.') 

Lucy. How do you do ? {they shake hands.) Won't 
you sit down ? 

Hankev {sitting). Thank you. Have I disturbed 
you ? You were reading ? 

Lucy. Yes. Tennyson. 

Hankey. Ah 1 Tennyson. Yes, I know — he was a 
poet. You are fond of poetry ? 

Lucy. Oh yes ! 

Hankey. {with a sigh) I mean to be, you know — 
in time. But at present I'm a shockingly ignorant per- 
son. You mustn't despise me for it. 

Lucy. Despise you ! Why do you persist in de- 
preciating yourself ? 

Hankey. You see, I know nothing of the kind of 
things that people here know and talk about. I've read 
no books to speak of. I went out to Australia when I 
was a nipper; I had only been at school for a couple 
of years. Everyone here's most awfully clever. The 
only thing / know is the earth. 

Lucy. The earth ? 

Hankey. When you've lived in the open, you see, 
as I've done, these great many years — digging and 
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digging and praying the earth to be kind, and help you 
— why, you get to know one another, as it were — you're 
no longer a stranger. 

Lucy. Mother earth, the poets all call her. 

Hankey. {smiling) Yes — and she was a hard 
mother to me — until eighteen months ago. Oh, I shall 
never forget that day 1 I had lost my nerve — I had 
been alone for so long — cold and hungry, drenched to 
the skin — it hadn't stopped raining for weeks. And 
the ravens seemed to be drawing nearer and nearer. 
And I lay in my tent and cried like a fool, and 
prayed — to the earth, you know — I was almost a pagan. 
And — you won't believe it, perhaps, but it's true — 
almost that very moment the rain stopped and the sun 
came out, and I set to work — I dug on the very spot 
where I had been kneeling — and I turned up a nugget ! 
A nugget of virgin gold ! 

Lucy. Really ! 

Hankey. {nodding) She had heard my prayers, 
and was sorry. I call it the Good Earth Mine. 

Lucy, {smiling) So you see you're a bit of a poet 
yourself. 

Hankey. There are not many men would say that 
of me ! But we all have a side — don't you think — that 
we show, just once in a lifetime . . . Would it take long. 
Lady Lucy, d'you fancy, to lick a rough creature like 
me into shape ? 

Lucy. I don't know that you need it. The men I 
meet can't speak of the earth. 

Hankey. Ah, they've got the ways, you see — they 
know how to do things. I'm only a lubber. But I 
raean to try very hard. 
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Lucy. You'll soon pick up the outside veneer and 
polish. 

Hankey. That's it, — I'm only rough wood — a bit 
of stout ash, that's been exposed to all weathers ; but 
though it's gnarled and ugly, it'll stand a strain better 
than mahogany. It's the stuff to build bridges of. 

Lucy. That's a pretty idea. . . . 

Hankey. {eagerly) And you think we two could 
be friends. Lady Lucy ? 

Lucy. I fancy we're that already. 

Hankey. You mean it ? 

Lucy. Oh yes, I'm not a doll — I know a man when 
I see one. 

Hankey. {moves chaii^ Yes, you could go tiger- 
hunting with me — I'll say that. I'm staunch — it's not 
much to brag about — but it's all I've got. 

Lucy. It's a good deal. 

Hankey. I'm not a gentleman, worse luck — and I 
guess it's presumption in me — but Jack must have been 
much the same when he first came over ? 

Lucy. Oh yes, just the same. 

Hankey. Well, he's picked up the lingo, hasn't he ? 
He speaks like a duke, he does — he's got the stand- 
offish manner. When I knew him out there, he was just 
a rough chap like me — though that's a good many 
years ago. But I tell you. Lady Lucy — 

(Jack covies in, and goes straight to his desk.) 

Lucy. Ah, Jack ! 
Hankey. Cuss ! 

Jack, (over his shoulder) Good afternoon, Lucy. 
How are you, Jim. 
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Lucy, (rises and puts her arvi through Jack's) We 
were just speaking of you. By the way, Papa's been 
here. He's very angry with you. 

Jack. Really ? 

Lucy. Yes. About Max and Miss Merton. I'm 
very pleased myself — I like her. Papa says that when 
he's finished with you, you'll wish you had never been 
born. 

Jack, {carelessly) You alarm me. 

Lucy, (rising) That's what you call his stand- 
offish manner, isn't it, Mr. Bannister ? I'll tell Alethea 
you're here, Jack, (she goes to the door.) 

Hankey. (eagerly) Shall I see you before I go, Lady 
Lucy ? 

Lucy. Oh, yes, if you wish it. I shall be on the 
premises, (she goes off.) 

Hankey. (eagerly) Jack, old pal, Jack ! I think 
it's all right ! 

Jack. What's all right ? 

Hankey. What ! It ! Say a kind word to a fellow ! 
I believe that she'll have me. Confound you, if you 
hadn't come in just then — 

Jack. You'd have proposed ? 

Hankey. That's so — I would (he laughs) and I will 
too, before I leave this house ! ! 

Jack. Mad Jim, Mad Jim ! You only met her two 
days ago. 

Hankey. I know her as well as I should in twenty 
years. I'm an old miner — I can tell gold when I see 
it, first time. 

Jack, (after a tnomenCs silence and meditation) 
Look here, you've done one or two things for me, in 
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my time, that I haven't forgotten. When I had the 
bush fever, you stuck by me, or I shouldn't be her?. 
And the question is now — what ought I to do? 

Hankey. Do J What do you mean ? 

Jack. You're in love with Lucy ? 

Hankey. {sturdily) Yes, I am. 

Jack. And you think she loves you ? 

Hankey. She likes me, I know — and the rest will 
come. Oh, I'll make a good husband ! I'll only live 
for her. 

Jack. That's just it — you'd do what I did. Damn 
it, look here — we're a couple of men, we two, and not 
mere snivelling idiots. Anyone else I wouldn't care — 
I'd say it wasn't my business. But you — well, with 
you it's different. 

Hankey. If you've anything to say, say it out. I 
can stand it. 

Jack. When a girl who's been brought up as she's 
been broug-ht up marries a man from a mining camp, 
she marries him for his money. 

Hankey. Lucy wouldn't — she's not that sort. 

Jack. Bah ! 

Hankey. You were the same as me when her sister 
married you — 

Jack. Yes, I was — that's just it. And .... well — 
look here: Lucy's twenty-one. D'you think a girl 
reaches that age without falling in love ? 

Hankey. She's had her flirtations, no doubt. 

Jack. Oh yes, they don't count. But she was in 
love — is to this day — with her cousin, Wilfred Renton. 
Oh yes, he's only an amiable ass, of the pretty kind, 
and it may be mere boy and girl nonsense, and all 
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that ; but if he had a few thousands a year she'd take 
him to-morrow, and it's right you should know. 

Han KEY. In love with her cousin ? 

Jack. I've told you. Of the depth of her feeling 
I've of course no idea. Have women like her any 
deep feeling ? I don't know. But there it is. 

Hankey. I've been a fool. 

Jack. I was just such another — but I had no 
friend to tell me. You're tremendously rich — a great 
catch — and her noble father is poor. I feel a bit of a 
brute at giving the girl away, but you'd hear it from 
twenty people — the thing isn't a secret. 

Hankey. And you believe that she'd marry me . . . 
notwithstanding ? 

Jack. In this set they think a great deal of money. 

Hankey. {touches Jack's ami) Her sister loved 
you ? 

Jack, (-pauses) I should have held my tongue, 
very likely, if my marriage had turned out well. I 
was ass enough to believe that I had been married for 
love. That illusion didn't last long — I don't think it 
to-day. 

Hankey. ... In love with her cousin ! 

Jack. Ask her yourself — tell her just what I've 
said. Mind you, she's a very sweet girl. She's friv- 
olous, of course — she lives on the surface of things — 
and God only knows whether she ever j'et really has 
learned what the word love truly means ! Still, there 
it is — and you know what you ought to know. The 
rest just concerns yourself, {there is a pause, as the 
two men stand silently side by side ; then the footman 
comes in and whispers to Jack.) 
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James. Mr. Dallas has called — sir, he is writing a 
letter to her Ladyship. 

Jack. Ah, very well . . . when he's done, say I 
particularly want to see him. (servant turns to go) 
And bring up the letter, too. You understand t 

James. Yes, sir. (he goes') 

Hankey. Dallas, Lady Westerby's brother ? 

Jack, (goes to Hankey) That's the best thing 
about him ! Jim, I want your help. There's the 
devil unchained in me to-day, and I don't want to, 
throttle the man. So you stand by. 

Hankey. What has he done ! 

Jack. He'll tell us what he has done. 

(Footman enters. There is a moment's wait, then 
Simpson comes in with Dallas, whom he annotmces. 
Footman and Simpson go.) 

Dallas, (vaguely surprised) Ah, how d'you do ? 
. . . You wanted to speak to me ? 

Jack. Yes. I^et me introduce you — Mr. Dallas — 
Mr. Bannister, (they bow stiffly. Hankey goes up. 
^nter James with letter, which he hands to Jack and 
then goes.) 

Dallas. Sorry to find Lady Alethea's out — I've 
just written a line to her. 

Jack. Ah I 

Dallas. You'll see that it's given to her, won't you ? 

Jack. Oh yes — I'll give it myself. 

Dallas. Thanks, {pause) Er you all right ? 

Jack. Quite. And you ? 

Dallas. A bit fagged — late hours are telling. You 
going to Ascot ? 
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Jack. I don't think so. By the way, touching this 
letter 

Dallas. The letter ? 

Jack. Yes, I'm rather curious to know what you've 
written. 

Dallas. What ! You don't mean to open it ! 

Jack. Oh, no. But you will. 

Dallas. What I ! ! 

Jack. You'll be good enough to read to me what 
you have written. 

Dallas, {forcing a laugh) Do you do me the 
honour to be jealous ? 

Jack. I'm rather in a hurry. 

Dallas. My dear chap 

Jack. Quite so — open the envelope, please, {he 
hands him the letter) 

(Dallas makes a swift movement as though to tear it; 
Jack seizes him by the wrist ; Hankey moves down 
quickly, and touches Jack on tlie arm.) 

Jack. All right, Jim. Look here, I'm a bit of a 
savage — but {releases Dallas' hand) you'd better 
read me that letter. 

Dallas. I've not the slightest objection, {slowly 
opens the envelope) Don't you think this person might 
withdraw ? Or do you keep him here for your protec- 
tion ? 

Jack. No. For yours. 

Dallas. That's exceedingly kind of you. {he be- 
gins to read. Hankey stands behind him) 

Dallas. " Dear Lady Alethea " 
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Hankey. I don't see the " Lady.'' (Jack and 

Dallas turn sharply) 

Dallas. We're very old friei*C3 — I hope you'll 

Jack. Read it, Jim. (Hank^-J takes letter) 
Hankey. "I hope you will forgive what I said to 

you yesterday. I must have been mad, but I am glad 

that you know. Harry." 

Jack, {to Hankey) Thank you, Jim. Put it on the 

table. (Jie turns to Dallas) Mr. Dallas, you can go. 

Dallas. Before I go, I must 

Jack. You can go. I have to remember that you're 

in my house, {for a moment they stand face to face ; 

Dallas suddenly swings on his heel and goes) 

Hankey. By Jove, that man's in luck ! I'm afraid 

I should have had a go at him 

Jack. If we had been in Queensland 1 

Hankey. His letter at least clears your wife 

Jack. Clears her 1 Do you think I ever doubted 

her ? No, no, no. But that's what it is, you see ; that 

frog is allowed to call her by her Christian name, to 

speak of his filthy love. It's for garbage like Dallas 

that everything else is shelved. For creatures like 

him ! {he goes to his desk, and sits) 

. {The Marquis comes in.) 

Marquis. Ah, my dear Mr. Bannister, I'm delighted 
to see you. How are you ? {shakes hands) Don't 
let me drive you away. 

Hankey. I was just going, my lord. 

Marquis. You will find the ladies, or at least one 
of them, in the drawing-room. 
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Hankey. I've a little business that I'm afraid I 
must attend to. Good afternoon, my lord, {he goes 
abruptly) 

Marquis. Why, what's the matter with him ? 

Jack. Won't you sit down ? 

Marquis. What I have to say to you, sir, I would 
rather say standing. I am anxious to know whether it 
is a fact that my son has been married to-day ? 

Jack. Oh yes — by special license. I have lent the 
young couple my yacht for their honeymoon. 

Marquis. Indeed ? 

Jack. The witnesses were Lady Westerby and 
myself ; and you will be pleased to hear that the bride 
looked very handsome. 

Marquis. That, of course, is most satisfactory. 
And you considered the consent of the parents, of the 
family, a mere trifle that might be entirely dispensed 
with ? 

Jack. Under the circumstances, I did venture so to 
consider. 

Marquis. Admirable. Mr. Frobisher, I am under 
an obligation to you for one or two loans, which I hope 
to be able promptly to discharge 

Jack. At your convenience. 

Marquis. But I should be failing in my duty did I 
not take the earliest possible opportunity of informing 
you that your conduct in this affair has been of the last 
imbecility ; of a dishonest stupidity so outrageous as 
to be scarcely conceivable in a chimpanzee. I would 
tell you further, sir 

Jack, {rises) You have a fine flow of eloquence, 
Lord Steventon, and have, on more than one occasion. 
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favoured me at great length with your opinion on my 
behaviour. With your permission I propose to en- 
lighten you as to what I think of your own. 

Marquis. There is a difference between our stations, 
sir, that would render any such attempt indecent and 
impertinent. 

Jack. I will run that risk. And though I am fully 
conscious of the exalted position you adorn, I will tell 
you that your action, in turning this innocent girl out 
of doors, disgraced, helpless, and friendless, was 
dastardly and criminal 

Marquis, {trembling with passion) Sir!! 

Jack. And that your son, in marrying the woman 
he loves, and has wronged, makes no mesalliance, but 
acts like an honest gentleman 

Marquis. I am not here to receive a sermon from 
you, sir. 

Jack. No ; you expected to find me humble beneath 
your reproach. Those days are over. You have 
at least the satisfaction of knowing that your son is 
married to a very charming girl 

Marquis. Who is a stain on the family honour ! 

Jack. It seems to me that the less we say of the 
family honour the better. 

Marquis. What ! 

Jack. Let the family honour turn honest, and it will 
rejoice at Lord Drayton's marriage 

Marquis. By Gad, sir ! ! 

Jack. Believe me. Lord Steventon, the heir to your 
title will be far better employed earning his livelihood 
in Australia, than sponging at home on snobs and par- 
venus ! 
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(Enter James.) 

James. Beg pardon, sir, Mr. Peters is here, and 
says you want to see him at once. 
Jack. Let him wait. 
Marquis. Oh no — lie can come — I am going ! 

{Exit James.) 

Marquis. And, in the future, I beg you to under- 
stand that I have not the honour of your acquaintance. 

Jack. That will be as you wish. 

Marquis. But one last word — if, in your composi- 
tion, you possessed one grain of gentlemanly feeling — 

Jack. I should probably have been content to let 
Miss Merton be thrown, penniless, upon the streets of 
London. She, at least, is the gainer by my not being 
a gentleman. 

( The Marquis turns on his heel, and goes without a 
■word. Enter Peters.) 

Peters. Good morning, sir — I'm sorry I'm late — 
I came the moment I received your wire — 

Jack. That's all right, Peters. I'm going back to 
Queensland — 

Peters. Sir ! ! ! 

Jack. And I want you to put all my property here 
on the market — this place, the house in Sussex, and 
the rest. You understand — 

(Alethea comes in, and pauses rather nervously on the 
threshold as she sees Jack is etigagea.) 

Peters. Everything, sir ? Furniture — {he sees Lady 
6 
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Alethea) Dear me ! I'm — very well, sir — I'll see 
to it at once. And when could possession be given ? 

Jack. Say in a fortnight. 

Peters. A fortnight, sir ? 

Jack. Yes. So you'll lose no time. Good morn- 
ing, Peters ! 

(Peters has bowed to Alethea ; he stands a moment 
irresolute ; the?i goes.) 

Alethea. Why, Jack, what does this mean ? 

Jack. It means that we are going to Queensland 
by the next boat. 

Alethea. (amazed) To Queensland ! 

Jack. Yes. You and Archie and I. 

Alethea. I don't understand — 

Jack, {quietly) What is there to understand ?■ 
The thing's very simple. By the way, there's a letter 
for you on the table. 

Alethea. For me ? {she goes to the table) 

Jack. Yes. Mr. Dallas brought it. 

Alethea. {taking the letter) It has been opened — 

Jack. He was good enough to open it himself, and 
read me what he had written, {he opens a drawer, and 
takes out a bundle of papers, which he sorts) 

Alethea. (uiith a quick look at him) Ah — {she 
reads the letter, tears it u.p scornfully and throws it away 
then she returns slowly to him and stands by his side) 
Jack, when you came in yesterday — 

Jack. We needn't refer to that — 

Alethea. {eagerly) But we must ! I'm afraid 
you thought — I don't know what you thought. I 
admit I \vas wrong about — that person. I have of 
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course not the slightest desire ever to see him again. 
But that doesn't excuse your giving instructions to the 
servants — 

Jack. You must pardon me if I regard it as an 
ample excuse. 

Alethea. Why ? You might have left that to me. 
Mr. Dallas, so far, had never led me to expect — 

Jack. I told you what sort of man he was, and 
you wouldn't believe me. 

Alethea. I was wrong, I admit. But in future — 

Jack. They don't breed men of his type in Queens- 
land. 

Alethea. Queensland ! Why do you harp upon 
Queensland ? You're not seriously asking me to go 
there ? 

Jack. Oh yes ; very seriously, I assure you. 

Alethea. ij^ently) Jack, Jack, this is absurd ! I 
was as indignant yesterday as you could have been ; and 
I assure you it has taught me a lesson. In future . . . 

Jack. It's too late for that now. 

Alethea. Too late ! But, good Heavens, what 
have I done, after all ? You talk of dragging me away, 
shutting me in a desert ! Why ? 

Jack. The wife must go with her husband. 

Alethea. I've had to remind you before that I'm 
not a mere chattel of yours. 

Jack. Yes ; you've told me that more than once. 

Alethea. {mildly) I can understand, of course, 
that you should be vexed — but you really are — much 
angrier — than you've any reason to be — You don't 
think I cared about Dallas, or want to see him again ? 
Come, let's be friends . . . {she goes to him as though 
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to kiss him ; he frowns, and buries himself tjuiih his 
papers^ 

Alethea. You won't ? Why, don't you see how 
silly you've been ? You've kept away from me ever 
since this happened. You slept at the Club last night 
— and that wasn't a nice thing to do — now was it ? I 
couldn't believe that you really were not coming home 
— I stayed up a long time — I meant to tell you 
everything. I didn't go to bed till past three — and 
then I couldn't sleep — Oh, it was unkind of you — ^yes, 
it was — very — You stay away, and brood over things, 
and work yourself into a passion. Why ? Don't you 
think /was angry ? I told James myself to-day that I 
wouldn't see that tiresome man any more. Oh, don't 
look so fiercely at me, as though you were Othello and 
I Desdemona ! Come, let's be friends . . . What 
more can I do ? Do you want me to go on my knees ? 
— I'm not used to pleading . . . 

Jack, {grimly) I haven't asked you to plead. 

Alethea. {mildly reproachful) This is scarcely what 
I should have expected of you . . . 

Jack No. I reahse that. But things have changed, 
you see. I've endured a great deal, day after day. 
Now the end has come. 

Alethea. (wondering) The end ? 

Jack. Yes. 

Alethea. I don't know what you mean ? 

Jack. I would rather not say any more. 

Alethea. But you must — we must have this out—' 
What instructions have you given to Peters ? 

Jack. To sell the lease of this house, and all that 
is in it. 
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Alethea. What ? He may not have gone yet — 
perhaps we can stop him. {She runs to the bell — Jack 
laughs out loud : she turns and faces hint.) 

Alethea. You laugh ? 

Jack. It's too late for things to be stopped. 

Alethea. Because of Mr. Dallas ? 

Jack, {banging his fist on the table) Oh, not Dallas 
alone. He was the last straw, that's all. It's the 
friends you have, and the life you lead, and the 
opinions you hold — it's time there should be a change. 

Alethea. I don't know what you mean. 

Jack, {with growing vehemence) I've had enough of 
these companions of yours, these wretched, sexless 
women who do nothing but flirt and gamble, these 
childless wives, who grudge the time that it costs them 
to bring a baby into the world. I've had enough of 
their brainless, indecent talk, where everything good is 
turned into ridicule, and each word has a double 
meaning. I've had enough of this existence of ours, 
in town and country, where all the men make love to 
their neighbours' wives. I've done with it — done with 
it all — and so have you 1 

Alethea. {very white) You exaggerate grossly. 

Jack. Exaggerate ! Haven't I had to stand by 
and see it all, year after year 1 Oh yes, we've lived in 
a very smart set, and I dare say there've been one or 
two more who respected the seventh commandment, 
and merely played with fire ! And most husbands, 
no doubt, are content that their wives should neglect 
them, as you have neglected me — never give them a 
thought, have no time to look after their child — 

Alethea. {indignantly) That's not true ! 
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Jack. Isn't it ? There's our boy upstairs — ^you 
allowed a strange woman to give him her milk, so that 
you could play Bridge; and go dancing. You see him 
a few minutes each day — you've so much to do ! 

Alethea. You think I don't love my child ? 

Jack. You love him as you love me — for half an 
hour out of the twenty-four ; and the rest of the time 
we don't count. 

Alethea (wringing her hands) Oh, how can you 
say such things ! 

Jack. As for me — the schemes I've at heart — my 
hopes and ambitions — it's a long time now that I've 
never dared speak of them. I've been poor, foolish 
Jack, who didn't play cards, or waltz ; I was dull and a 
bore. But the first fop who came along, the first 
smirking dandy, who could whisper and ogle and tell 
you a tit-bit of scandal, he was amusing, and pleasant. 
He thought it right that you should lose hundreds at 
cards, spend a fortune on dress, and fritter your time 
on all sorts of foolishness. Your brother seduces a 
girl — you are indignant with me because I befriend 
her. The people around you — the poor, the helpless, 
the sick — to these you give never a thought. You're 
a peer's daughter, sent into the world to enjoy yourself, 
have a good time, with Dallases round you to flirt 
with. It's been pleasure, pleasure, pleasure, from 
morning till night, from one year's end to another. You 
and your friends forget for what purpose God made 
you, and turn to mere empty dolls. Well, I say, to 
hell with all this I You're my wife, not my mistress ; 
I married because I wanted a mate and a partner, and 
I'm tired of the life we've led, in which you've been 
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neither. And so we'll go, we two : we'll leave this 
rotten West End ; we'll go back to Nature, and start 
things over again ! 

Alethea (defiant). I will not. 

Jack. You won't ? 

Alethea. No, I won't. You have said things to 
me I will never forget, (pause) Why did I marry you, 
do you think ? 

Jack. Why ? For my money. 

Alethea. (with a cry of pain) Oh I 

Jack. You knew Dallas before, you'd have married 
him if he had been rich. If I died to-morrow he'd be 
your next husband — 

Alethea. Oh ! 

Jack. He or his like. 

Alethea. (slowly) So that's what you think of 
me I 

Jack. Yes ; and it's true ! You pretended to love 
me, in the first few days ; but all that very soon wore 
off. You married me for my money— and God knows 
I've paid the price ! 

(There is silence for a moment, as they stand, facing 
each other.) 

Alethea. (feverishly excited) Very well, then — 
if you go to Queensland, you go alone. 

Jack. You refuse to come with me ? 

Alethea. Yes ; I refuse, I refuse ! Oh, Lucy, 
Where's Lucy ? I'll go home. I'll go back with her — 
I won't stay with you any more — 

Jack. You won't come ? 
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Alethea. Oh never, never, never ! {she has been 
at the door, and has called to Lucy, wlw now comes in, 
arm in arm with Hankey. Alethea rushes to her, 
and drags her away.) 

Alethea. Lucy, Lucy, come with me, come ! 

Lucy, {amazed, and marvelling at Alethea's dis- 
tress) Why, Ally ? 

Alethea. Come ! 

(Alethea and Isuch go — Hankey stares after them ; 
and at Jack, who for a moment says nothing.) 

Jack {gri?nly). You and Lucy — ? 

Hankey. Yes — she has told me everything — 

Jack. Quite so. Well, you wanted a house like 
this, and the rest — You'd better take them — 

Hankey. Why — what has happened ? 

Jack. I'm going to Queensland, {he rings.) 

Hankey. And your wife ? 

Jack [sitting at his desk, with his back turned). My 
wife stays here. 

CURTAIN . 



ACT IV. 

Lady Westerby's drawing-room. Ten days have elapsed 
since the last act. Lady Westerby, Lady Parchester and 
Tiny are seated, dallying with tea-cups. Hannaford stands 
behind the tea-table, holding forth, and listening compla- 
cently to the sound of his voice. 

Haijnaford. Well, ladies, I as a philosopher, sur- 
veying mankind from some slight elevation, I say it is 
well done. 

Tiny. Oh, Mr. Hannaford ! 

Hannaford. The Australian returns to Australia, 
and the days of the Colonial Exhibition are over. Frob- 
isher goes, but the fair Alethea remains to gladden 
our eyes, and her noble father has a new bannister to 
lean on. 

Tiny. I forgive the pun, but wince none the less. 
I wanted Mr. Bannister for myself. 

Hannaford. Miss Mornington, you make me con- 
stantly regret that I have not ten thousand a year. 

Tiny. With an epigrammatic husband I should 
require more than that. 

Hannaford. Believe me, were I very rich, I should 
be as dull as a statesman. I scintillate because I am 
poor. I shine in the dark. 

Lady Parchester. Marry him, Tiny. On foggy 
days you can switch on Mr. Hannaford. 
89 
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Hannaford. Miss Mornington seeks a rich husband, 
and I a rich wife. We adore each other, but propose 
only to marry after the decease of our first partners. 

Lady Parchester. A post-mortem engagement. 
You'd malie a delicious couple. I'd love to see it. 

Hannaford. By the way, I met Lord Parchester 
in Bond Street, yesterday, dreamily gazing into a 
diamond shop. Is your Ladyship contemplating a 
new tiara ? 

Lady Parchester. I have a . . . morganatic rela- 
tion who, I believe, has tastes that way. 

Hannaford. Ah 1 One can scarcely call her your 
sister-in-law. The kinship is obscure. 

Lady Parchester. That also, like your wit, shines 
in the dark. Oh, lucky Alethea ! 

Hannaford. The Australian, I hear, has made 
most handsome settlements. Lord Steventon beams. 

Tiny. It's hard on Alethea that the boy should be 
taken away. I call it brutal. 

Hannaford. The brutality of the male is the last 
survival of primitive honesty. 

Tiny. I fancy I've heard that before. 

Hannaford. Miss Mornington, believe me, I'm 
always original. The only plagiarism I can see 
myself committing would be to marry a widow. 

Tiny. Why does Alethea shut herself up like this ? 
Why won't she see me ? 

Lady Parchester. It was indecent of old Steevy to 
admit the whole town into his confidence. 

Hannaford. How he hates Frobisher 1 You know, 
when you think of it, this revolt of the son-in-law 
against Recognized Institutions is very comic. I 
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imagine he thought that when lie raised his voice — 
Miss Mornington, doesn't the Bible speak of a 
trumpeting gentleman who knocked over walls ? 

Tiny. " When the priests blew with the trumpets, 
the walls of Jericho fell down flat." 

Hannaford. It is evident that Jericho was jerry- 
built. Our walls are more substantial. 

Lady Parchester. It is a fact, 1 suppose, that Mr. 
Bannister has taken over the house, and the rest ? 

Lady Westerby. Yes. 

Tiny. Well, as for me, I'm ultra-modern, of course, 
and all that — but I like Alethea, and I like her hus- 
band, and I think this separation is quite ridiculous. 

Hannaford. This punctiliousness is a throw-back to- 
your father the Bishop. 

Tiny. I've a great respect for Jack Frobisher ; and 
if I were his wife I'd follow him to the world's 
end ! 

Hannaford. (in Tiny's ear) There is a public- 
house of that name in Fulham. 

Lady Westerby. Oh, Mr. Hannaford, Mr. Hanna- 
ford, one would like to believe, for once, that you had 
a heart, and not only a jest-box inside of you ! 

Hannaford. A heart ! Why, I was brought up to- 
be emotional, with a view to the Church, or the Poet 
Laureateship. When I was seven' I recited " Billy'a 
Rose." I shall go down to posterity as " Good- 
hearted Hannaford." 

Tiny. I do wish Alethea would let me see her. 

Lady Westerby. She's very fond of you, I will tell 
her. But at present 

Lady Parchester. Don't let her make too much of 
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a trifle. It's our misfortune that we have to marry for 
money. But there is much to be said for a husband 
in partibus 

Hannaford. And a wife in Mayfair. Yes, that is 
the ideal. And as long as the husband remains in 
partibus, and does not look into jeweller's shops 

Lady Parchester. {rising) Mr. Hannaford, the 
subject is distasteful to me 

Hannaford. Ten thousand apologies. And I 
promise you I will rate Lord Parchester soundly. 

Lady Parchester. Good-bye, Lady Westerby. 
Please give Alethea my love, and tell her to let me 
know if I can do anything for her. Good-bye, Tiny. 
(Lady Westerby goes to bell. Hannaford opens the 
door. Lady Parchester bows stiffly to Lady Westerby 
and goes.) 

Hannaford. Marvellous creatures, women ! Who 
could have imagined that she would be so annoyed ? 
Her husband's vagaries have long been a standing jest 
"between us. 

Tiny. I believe this last infatuation of his has 
Tiearly ruined them. 

Hannaford, He should be locked up. The infatu- 
ation speaks through her nose, and is nearly as old 
iis he. Good-bye, Lady Westerby ; I will go after the 
lady and try to make my peace. Miss Mornington, if 
an American uncle should die, and leave me his 
money — 

Tiny. Then I shall be pleased to marry you 
.(Hannaford kisses her hand) on your condition. 

Hannaford. Which is ? 

Tiny. You injiartibus, and I in Mayfair. 
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Hannaford. Oh ! Good-bye. . . . {he goes off, 
hurriedly) 

Tiny. For once he had no answer ready — {she 
moves across the room, and sits by Ladv Westerby) 
He's a hateful creature — one sees one's own vices 
distorted. Do tell me about Alethea. 

Lady Westerby. My dear, there's nothing to tell. 

Tiny. She's very fond of her husband — why does 
she let him go ? 

Lady Westerby. Lord Steventon has told you — he 
has told everyone. 

Tiny. Mr. Frobisher suddenly made up his mind to 
return to Queensland — they had a violent quarrel — 
she left the house and has not seen him since ? ~ 

Lady Westerby. {with a deep sigh) Yes. 

Tiny. And when does he sail ? 

Lady Westerby. To-morrow. 

Tiny. To-morrow ? She has been here ? 

Lady Westerby. Oh, yes. Every day. 

Tiny. And you can do nothing ? 

Lady Westerby. Nothing at all. Her father keeps 
them apart, and inflames her anger. I am quite help- 
less. 

{The servant comes in with Hankey.) 

Mary. Mr. Bannister, {she goes. Lady Westerby 
rises, and shakes hands with Hankey) 

Hankey. How do you do. Lady Westerby ? Good 
afternoon. Miss Mornington. 

Tiny, {sitting on arm of chair) Well, Mr. Bannis- 
ter, most fortunate of men ! Haven't you brought 
Lucy with you ? 
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Hankey. She's with the milliners and dressmakers. 
They've settled on her like flies. 

Tiny. The trousseau ! The loveliest word in the 
language. It conjures up visions of beautiful frocks, 
and exquisite laces, and chiffons. I'm going to be 
bridesmaid, you know. 

H^iNKEY. So I hear. 

Tiny. A little more enthusiasm, please. I under- 
study the bride. And if, at the last moment, she 
should say no, I, as the eldest bridesmaid, am expected 
to take her place. 

Hankey. Oh ! 

Tiny. The exclamation's not very gallant. What 
are you going to give us ? 

Hankey. A brooch, I believe. 

Tiny. Ah, the usual thing — pearls and diamonds, 
with interlaced monogram ! I've a whole collection ; 
and when I look at them, I feel like the man 
who wants to play Hamlet, and is always cast for 
the ghost. Good-bye, Lady Westerby. You'll tell 
Alethea ? 

Lady Westerby. Oh, yes. 

Tiny. I'm so anxious to see her. My love to Lucy, 
Mr. Bannister. Are you learning Bridge ? 

Hankey. Lucy is. 

Tiny. And you ? 

Hankey. Oh, I've so much to learn ! 

Tiny. That's true. But if I were you I'd teach 
instead. That's very cryptic, isn't it ? Good-bye. 
(^She goes) 

Hankey. What does she mean ? 

Lady Westerby. She's a wild, irresponsible crea- 
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ture, but with a very good heart. Well, have you any 
news ? 

Hankey. None. 

Lady Westerby. You told Mr. Frobisher how hurt 
I was that he hadn't been here ? 

Hankey. Yes. But he's been so frightfully busy 
— all his East-end affairs to settle. 

Lady Westerby. He knows that I called ? 

Hankey. Yes. And he says he will come, if he 
can find time. But I don't fancy he will. 

Lady Westerby. Why ? 

Hankey. He can guess, of course, what you would 
say to him. 

Lady Westerby. And then ? 

Hankey. Why, he won't even let me ! He stops 
me at once. I've tried often enough, God knows ! 

Lady Westerby. How is he ? 

Hankey. He's all right — but he's like what he was, 
out in Queensland, when there was a row on. There's 
a look on his face that I haven't forgotten — and when 
it was there folks thought it best to leave Jack Frob- 
isher alone. 

Lady Westerby. Such old friends as you two — 

Hankey. Oh, you can be sure that I've done what 
I could — but Jack's got a way, when he sets his jaw 
square — 

Lady Westerby. Oh yes, I know — you men are 
like that. You think that it's big, and magnificent, to 
make up your mind^ and stick to it, rigidly. You let 
women have their own way, for years, and then sud- 
denly want to drag them by the hair. 

Hankey. I don't think Jack's to blame. 
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Lady Westerbv. Of course you don't — what man 
would ? And I don't blame — I only lament. 

Hankey. I like Alethea — ^she can't hold a candie 
to I,ucy, of course — but still — 

Lady Westerby. If we could only have brought 
them together ! 

Hankey. It would have been of no use — Alethea's 
mad with him. She hates him, she says. 

Lady Westerby. As though it mattered what a 
woman says when she's angry ! 

Hankey. I told Jack the child had been here every 
day — he didn't seem to know. 

Lady Westerby. What ! The nurse said nothing ? 

Hankey. No. He seemed surprised. 

Lady Westerby. Surprised ! What did he think ? 
See, they've been married three years, and what do 
they know of each other ? Ah well, there it is. Tell 
me of yourself. You're very happy of course ? 

Hankey. Lucy's an angel — but there's a crumpled 
roseleaf. 

Lady Westerby. His Lordship ? 

Hankey. Yes. He's disgustingly healtl^y. 

Lady Westerby. Oh, he'll live to a hundred ! 

Hankey. Don't be unkind. . . . There's a tribe I 
know of where it's considered bad form for a man ever 
to see his parents-in-law after the wedding. 

Lady Westerby. How very uncivilised 1 

Hankey. It had its points. 

Lady Westerby. Well, let us hope your marriage 
will turn out more happily. 

Hankey. Oh, Lucy's quite a different sort of girl. 
She has ideals. 
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Lady Westerby. Poor Alethea ! This is a case 
■wheie one longed for a fever, an accident. Here they 
are, these two — both of them slaves to their obstinate 
pride — 

Hankey. That's it, of course — pride's at the bot- 
tom. But I don't suppose Alethea can really have 
loved him. 

Lady Westerby. You foolish man ! She adores 
him ! 

Hankey. Then why — 

Lady Westerby. Because she adores him ! If he 
made a sign she'd fall into his arras. But her father 
has kept them apart, ■ and carefully plays on her 
pride. She has been here, day after day ; and I tell 
her, soon they'll be gone, your husband and child, and 
she cries, and cries — but when I beg her to go to him, 
write him a word, she talks of her . . . self-respect ! 
Her self-respect ! And with him it's the same — Oh, I 
tell you it makes me — {The door opens andMkiCi comes 
in with Jack. Lady Westerby jumps up and goes to 
him with outstretched hands.) 

Lady Westerby. {gladly) Mr. Frobisher ! (Mary 
goes) 

Jack. How do you do. Lady Westerby? Jim, 
I thought I might find you here. I've a job for you — 
do you mind ? 

Hankey. Of course not — what is it ? 

Jack. I've just had a wire — the doctor I had en- 
gaged can't come : his wife's fallen ill. I have another, 
but want to inquire about him. He refers me to Sir 
Benjamin Harrison, of 65 Harley Street. Could you 
go there for me ? You'd find him in now. 
7 
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Hankey. I'll go at once. What's the man's namo? 

Jack. Blidstone. Here's his letter. It's awfully 
good of you, Jhn. 

Hankey. Nonsense. Good-bye, Lady Westerby. 
See you later. Jack. (Hankey goes) 

Lady Westerby. You have engaged a doctor ? 

Jack. In case Archie should fall ill on the voyage. 
It's a long trip for the little man. 

Lady Westerby. Yes. 

Jack. Lady Westerby, I feel that I owe you an ex- 
planation, and an apology. You were good enough to 
call on me ; and you must have thought me a bnor 
not to return your visit. 

LaDY Westerby. I was a trifle hurt .... 

Jack. But you will have understood. This has been 
a case in which a man had to act for himself — and no 
intervention was possible — not even yours. 

Lady Westerby. May I say it ? I am a little 

disappointed in you .... 

Jack. I suppose that is inevitable. But I am sorry, 
for I value your good opinion. 

Lady Westerby. Oh, Mr. Frobisher, is it quite 
worthy of you to .... fly ! 

Jack. You can call it that, of course. To you 
Australia means exile — to me it is home. Here I am 
merely a loafer — there I shall work. And see — let me 
make myself clear. When I asked my wife to go with 
me, it was not my intention to stay there for ever ; we 
should have remained for a couple of years, have 
mixed with real men and women, she would have 
learned the true meaning of life. And then we would 
have come back together, to this cruel city, and per- 
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haps have done something here. Whereas, if I did 
not go, or fly, as you call it, within six weeks things 
would be as they were. Alethea would return to 
me, no doubt — but how long would it be before her 
friends gathered round her, before the old life began 
again ? Our only salvation lay in a radical change. 

Lady Westerby. And you take the child ? 

Jack. My duty is to the child. Shall I leave him 
here to be brought up to regard his grandfather as his 
model ? 

Lady Westerby. But — 

Jack. Oh believe me, I do what I must, I do what 
I have to do. I have work before me — that work must 
be done. I love Alethea ; and where I love, I love 
deeply .... but, for a long time now, she has ceased to 
care for me. 

Lady Westerby. Oh, you are wrong ! 

Jack. Should I not know, I who have lived by her 
side? 

Lady Westerby. She has seen Archie here every 
day — no. mother could be more devoted. I've been 
with her for hours — all her fashionable, assumed in- 
difference has melted away — 

Jack. I have had not a line from her, not a word. 
Her father sent me his lawyers, to haggle for settle- 
ments. Alethea has been content. 

Lady Westerby. Content ! Remember what hap- 
pened ! Oh why did you say those terrible things ? 

Jack. I said what was true. 

Lady Westerby. (wii/i deep feeling) Only God 
knows what is true. Sympathy, kindness and love — 
these things tell the truth, these alone. When we 
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are angry, and bitter, what we say may be facts, but 
they cannot be true . . . See her ! Appeal to her ! 
One word from you — 

Jack. My days of appeal are over. 

Lady Westerly. And you sail to-morrow ! When 
will you come back ? 

Jack. I shall never come back. 

{There is a momenfs silence — then the door opens and 
Hankey and Alethea come in. Hankey gives a look 
round, nods eagerly and goes. Alethea is amazed at 
seeing Jack.) 

Alethea. You ! {to Hankey) You told me Archie 
was here. I — {she turns as though to go — Lady Westerby 
springs towards her) 

Lady Westerby. Alethea, Alethea, stay ! Mr. Frob- 
isher, I implore you ! 

Jack. Will you come with me, Alethea ? 

Alethea. {coldly) No, I will not. 

Jack. Your father is not here now, to distort the 
truth and poison your mind against me. I go to 
Queensland, because the life we have led became im- 
possible for us both. Your place is \vith me. 

Alethea. No. After what you said — the way you 
have treated me — never ! 

Lady Westerby. Alethea ! 

Jack, For three years you behaved rather badly to 
me — for a quarter of an hour I was . . . somewhat 
violent. If the words I spoke have raised a barrier 
between us 

Alethea. They have, they have ! I hate you ! 
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Lady Westerby. (wringing her hands) Alethea ! 

Jacic. Very well, then — so be it. On one point at 
least I am glad to find I was wrong — as regards Archie. 

Alethea. And yet you take him from me. Oh, 
that is like you ! You thought that because of my 
child I would go to Australia with you. I will not. 
But I tell you this — it is a vile and wicked thing to 
take my boy from me ! 

Jack. Why ? 

Alethea. Because — because — I want him ! {she 
bursts into passionate tears, and sinks into a chair. 
There is a moments silence) 

Jack. If I leave him with you, will you be a good 
mother to him ? 

Alethea. {brokenly) Yes, oh yes ! 

Jack. Very well, then, he shall stay here. I go to 
Queensland alone. 

(Alethea bows her head, but says nothing.) 

Jack. Remember that he is ray son ; and try, in 
the time to come, to think more kindly of his father. 
And out there, in Queensland, I shall be waiting . . . 
for you both. . . Good-bye. {he turns to go. Alethea 
rushes towards him) 

Alethea. No, no, I will go with you, Jack — I will 
go with you ! And oh — I will try ! ^ 

Jack. Ally ! {he takes her in his arms ; the door 
bursts open, and the Marquis rushes impetuously into the 
room, followed by Hankey, who in vain tries to restrain 
him) 

Marquis, {frantically) Alethea! {he turns fiercely 
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(Jw Lady Westerby) We have to thar-kyou for this, 
my lady ! (Alethea, /ocked in Jack's arms, does not 
even hear him) 

^ Lady Westerby. No, Lord Steventon — let us thar k 
God! ' 

CURTAIN. 
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